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~__ Memorabilia. 


HE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research for November, 1938, contains 
two particularly good articles. Dr. A. F. 
Pollard writes on ‘The Mediaeval Under- 
Clerks of Parliament.’ The official the 
writer is mainly concerned with is the chan- 
cery clerk, at first a servant as occasion arose, 
of the “‘ common house ’’ (which in the seven- 
teenth century became “‘ the house of com- 
mons’’), but soon appointed by patent for 
life. The first of these known to have been 
paid a regular salary is Robert de Melton, 
who received a hundred shillings yearly in the 
days of Edward III. John de Scardeburgh, 
Thomas Haseley, John Dale and Thomas 
Bayen one after the other succeeded him, and 
Thomas Bayen was the commons’ clerk 
throughout the Yorkist Parliaments. Of 
each there is given a biographical account 
for which a surprising amount of detail has 
been recovered. These men were appointed 
on small salaries, which, moreover, were by 
no means regularly paid; they had to look 
for their living to ecclesiastical preferment 
and likewise to fees. Thomas Haseley had 
for friend and patron Chaucer’s son, Thomas, 
four times Speaker of the ‘‘ common house ”’ 
and a man of high connections. Haseley 
enjoyed unusual royal favour, which did not 
prevent him from undergoing imprisonment 
in the Fleet, possibly for having failed to 
account for money paid into his hands by 
pilgrims to the holy places. After some 
trouble and having to find four mainpernors 
and to bind himself in £4,000 to appear in 
answer to the charges against him, he was re- 
leased ; but during all this period of disgrace 
he continued as clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery, 

The other article (‘ Records of the Supreme 
Court, the Chancery and the Vice-Admiralty 
Courts of Jamaica’) is Mrs. Butterfield’s 
description of the truly amazing conditions 
of damp, filth and confusion in which the 


Subscrip- 











public records of Jamaica have been kept. 
Shelves broken down; wrappings burst so 


‘that the papers they contained strewed the 


floor in rotting layers eighteen inches deep; 
the room to which the records were consigned 
left unlocked, so that packing-cases, paint- 
pots, old newspapers, wood, cement and what 
not were thrust in upon them, and people 
came in and mutilated documents for the 
sake of the stamps—no description that we 
have seen of the results of English heedless- 
ness at home quite equals what we read 
here. Work has begun upon this dilapidated 
mass, and something has been achieved ; but 
much remains yet to be done, and we echo 
the hope of the Editor of the Bulletin that 
Mrs, Butterfield’s distressful account of the 
state of the Jamaica records may suggest to 
the Royal Commission recently appointed to 
investigate conditions in Jamaica that better 
preservation of materials which in truth are 
necessary to the accurate understanding of 
the country is desirable, 


E have received from Messrs. Methuen a 
little book which, to those whom it con- 
cerns, will assuredly prove very valuable— 
‘A Guide to the Hire Purchase Act, 1938,’ 
by Mr. H, A. Curtis (2s. 6d. net). Its 
main substance is interesting, but we have 
chiefly been on the look out for any words 
that the custom of buying goods on the hire 
purchase system may have brought into use. 
We find, first, ‘‘ snatching back,’’ the popu- 
lar term for the owner’s taking back goods for 
which payment nearly complete has _ been 
made; and then “ linking ’’—the term used 
for adding an agreement of later date to an 
older agreement nearing fulfilment and then, 
in event of default, claiming the whole of the 
goods mentioned in the agreement. In the 
definitions set forth for the purposes of the 
Act, three have special application in Scot- 
land: ‘‘ Action,’’ in Scotland, includes ‘‘con- 
descendance and claim and compensation ”’ ; 
‘* Goods,’’ in Scotland, include “ all cor- 
poreal movables except money’’; and in 
Scotland ‘“‘a breach of warranty shall be 
deemed to be a failure to perform a material 
part of the contract.” 


WE have received a reprint of Mrs. Louise 

Pound’s article, ‘American Euphem- 
isms for Dying, Death and Burial,’ contri- 
buted in October two years ago to American 
Speech. Under her first heading, ‘ Senti- 
mental and Poetic Expressions,’ we confess 
that, except for some quotations from poets 
and some of the age-long metaphors, we found 
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nothing very poetic. ‘‘Gave up the ghost 
(Shakespeare) ’’ is a curious entry. Of the 
‘Metaphors of Departure’ one or two are 
curious: ‘‘ Gone to see the face of Wakon- 
dah (Indian)’’; ‘‘ Was guided into the 
shade ’’; ‘‘the bell rang and he went.’’ 
“‘ Entered the marble orchard ’’ seems to 
imply even more use of marble for American 
graveyards than in our cemeteries. Several 
of the ‘ Flippant and Slang Expressions ’ are 
derived from contemporary criminal slang: 
thus, ‘‘ Take the back gate parole (Die in 
prison)’’; ‘‘ give a pineapple (bomb).”’ Of 
other origin are ‘Is pushing the clouds 
around ’’; ‘‘ put to bed with a shovel ’”’; 
‘went up the handle.’’ Good ‘ Metaphors 
from Occupations, Professions and Trades’ 
are ‘‘ It was ‘ 30’ for him, flashed across the 
unending wires. (‘30’ is the newsman’s 
and telegrapher’s sign that he has come to 
the end of the string, or the day’s work).”’ 
** Died with his boots on. (From range rid- 
ing)’; ‘‘ Pulled in at the last terminal. 
(Rail-roading).’’ ‘ Predictions of Death ’— 
by which is understood ways of telling a per- 
son he is about to die—are, as the writer 
says, circuitous. Two or three are: ‘‘ We'll 
be looking at each other and one of us won’t 
know it’’: ‘‘one more clean shirt is all 
you'll need’’; ‘‘They’ll be playing slow 
music and you won’t hear it ’’; ‘‘ You’ll soon 
be holding a lily in your hand.’’ 


[* the number of German Life and Letters 

- for October, 1938, is an article by Mr. J. 
A. Corbett, entitled ‘ A Victorian Critic in 
Germany,’ on Matthew Arnold’s view of that 
country and its inhabitants. We are always 
pleased to see revival of interest in Arnold. 
Allowing for an indifference to music, 
Arnold, whose main, though not his sole, 
interest in his two visits to Germany, was 
education, showed himself a fair as well as 
a competent critic. Germany excelled in 
points where England was deficient, but Ger- 
many had _ likewise her own deficiencies. 
Arnold admired, as we know, the German 
Army; Bismarck, the wielder of the army, 
he respected for his steady determination 
without being dazzled by his achievement. 
His opinion of German character—especially 
in its amenableness to authority—was much, 
alike in favour and disfavour, what is gener- 
ally felt in England to-day. He loved and 
valued discipline; but not dictatorships or 
totalitarian states. Mr, Corbett quotes 
Sefior de Madariaga: 


It is a curious thing that national character 
is usually summed up by the voice of universal 





opinion as a pair of features, one a uality, the 
other a defect. Thus to the pair hypocrisy— 
practical sense which represents the English. 
man correspond clearness—licentiousness for 
the Frenchman, thoroughness—clumsiness for 
the German... vulgarity—vitality for the 
American. 

Arnold would have agreed with the domi- 
nants here and assigned to the Germans, and 
Mr. Corbett thinks that the general opinion 
of Germans much on those lines which pre. 
vails in England, is largely owing to his 
influence on ordinary thought. 


THE second December Mercure de France 
has an article on Libraries for Children 
by M. Henri Lemaitre. It mentions some of 
the books which have had great success in 
these libraries, the best beloved, apparently, 
being ‘1’Ile rose’ (1924) by Vildrac. The 
children enjoyed it so much that by sheer 
insistence they compelled the author to fur- 
nish a sequel, which is entitled ‘ Coloine.’ 
Mauriac has set himself to write for chil- 
dren; unfortunately his ‘ Patapouf et Fili- 
fer’ appeals to parents more than to chil- 
dren. M. Lemaitre regrets that there are not 
to be found in France those books on science 
calculated for children which abound in 
Anglo-Saxon countries—on railways, engines 
and the like in particular. It is hardly cre- 
dible that there is but one book of the kind in 
France for boys, and it dates from 1860. 
The movement to establish Children’s Lib- 
raries was started in Birkenhead about 1880. 
The idea crossed the Atlantic and was taken 
up at Brooklyn, New York. Whereas its 
progress in England, though steady, was 
slow, in America it caught on at once, and 
from America was brought to Belgium and 
France, where it formed part of the Ameri- 
can activity in aid of those countries after 


the war. These libraries are known in 
French as l’Heure Joyeuse. Brussels had its 
first in 1920. Paris in 1924. Three mor 


have been founded in Paris, and throughout 
France there are now a considerable number. 
Essential to their success is a well-trained 
librarian—usually a woman—whose know- 
ledge must be adequate, but who ostensibly 
plays the part of an elder sister, helpful 
when needed, but careful otherwise to leave 
the young readers alone. These run the lib 
rary themselves, show newcomers round; 
write names in the admittance book; return 
books to their shelves and enter the books 
that have been given out. A great deal of 
zeal and ingenuity has been expended on this 
enterprise. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


—— 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM BY 
GEORGE CRABBE. 


[‘ the course of investigation in another 
field, I have recently come across what 
I believe to be a hitherto-unknown poem by 
George Crabbe. Working in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library last spring, I chanced on it 
in the Aug. 16, 1817, issue of the Literary 
Gazette, an English publication. 1 have 
checked all available editions of the Works 
of Crabbe, including the collection by his 
son, the recent Oxford one-volume publica- 
tion, and the 1906 three-volume edition in the 
Cambridge English Classics, edited by A. W. 
Ward. The poem appears in none of these. 

I think the ‘‘ discovery ’’ of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant public notice so that 
lovers of Crabbe in general, and collectors 
or future editors in particular, might add 
another poem to the list of known works. 
The material is interesting in that it may 
shed some light on the relationship between 
the poet’s work and actual events in his life. 
It is unfortunate that Crabbe did not fill out 
the 17** date, so that we might locate the 
important event, the issue of which prompted 
the writing of the lines. For example, we 
know from Huchon’s study of Crabbe 
(‘George Crabbe and his Times 1754-1832,’ 
translated by Frederick Clarke, London, 
1907, p. 135) that the poet wrote to Burke 
on April 16, 1782, answering Burke’s letter 
offering him the post of chaplain to the Duke 
of Rutland at Belvoir. If the enclosed poem 
should give Crabbe’s emotions as he prepared 
to open Burke’s letter one day earlier, it 
would take on considerable importance, This 
is all guesswork, of course; someone better 
equipped than I may yet run down the 
matter to its proper conclusion. 


The Literary Gazette, and Journal of the 
Belles Lettres. 
No, XXX. P. 104. Saturday, August 16, 
1817. 


ORIGINAL Poetry. 

We are indebted for the annexed Verses to 
the kindness of Mr. Crabbe, who, has at our 
earnest request not only allowed us this 
gratification, but promised to communicate, 
at future periods, any of the shorter produc- 
tions of his powerful pen, which may suit 





our miscellany. While we acknowledge this 

mark of one excellent Poet’s approval of our 

publication, it gives us pleasure to add, both 

for our own sakes and our readers’, that we 

are assured of similar treasures from the 

Me ET of several of the most distinguished 
ards of the Age, 


VERSES, 
By The Rev. G, Crabbe; 

Written on the Night of the 15th of April, 
17**, immediately before the perusal of a 
Letter then received, 

Through many a year the Merchant views 

With steady eye his distant gains; 

Right on, his object he pursues, 

And what he seeks in Time obtains. 

So he some distant prospect sees 

Who gazes on a Patron’s smile, 

And if he finds it hard to please, 

That pleasant view his cares beguile. 


Not such my fate—what years disclose 
And piece-meal on such minds bestow ; 
The lively joys, the grievous woes ! 
Shall this tremendous instant show; 
Concentred hopes and fears I feel, 
As on the verge of fate I stand; 
In sight of fortune’s rapid wheel, 
And with the ticket in my hand. 


No intermediate good can rise, 
And feeble compensation make; 
Tis one dread blank or one rich prize, 
And life’s grand hope is now at stake; 
Where all is lost or all is won, 
That can distress, that can delight— 
Oh! how will rise To-morrow’s sun 
On him who draws his Fate To-night? 





Witriam H. Davenport. 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angles, California, U.S.A. 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM 
ENGLAND, 1290. 


SOME years ago I put down a few refer- 
ences and took a_ few extracts from 
Calendars relative to the expulsion of the 
Jews from England in 1290. They may per- 
haps be of interest now, though they are 
merely rough notes and few. Possibly some 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ may be able to amplify 
them. 

There was no doubt much harshness shown 
towards the Jews in the Middle Ages—they 
may have drawn it upon themselves in no 
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inconsiderable measure, but the harshness 
was not always unmitigated, and once they 
had adopted the Christian faith they were 
received as fellow-Christians. There is a 
pleasing instance of this thus recorded in the 
Close Rolls under date 1289: 


To the Justices appointed for the custody of 
the Jews—Order to assign to Eleanor de Sancto 
Paulo, formerly a Jewess of London now con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, all the goods, debts 
and chattels that belonged to her on the day of 
her conversion as the King has given them to 
her at the instance of Eleanor, his daughter. 


The orders concerning the expulsion are 
doubtless not altogether considerate, yet in 
humanity they compare very favourably with 
the measures taken by some authorities in 
the present century. Thus in the Close 
Rolls, 18 July, 1290, we find: 


Westminster. To the Sheriff of Gloucester. 
Whereas the King has prefixd to all the Jews 
of ‘his realm a certain time to pass out of his 
realms, and he wills that they shall not be 
treated by his ministers or others otherwise 
than has been customary, he orders the sheriff 
to cause proclamation to be made throughout 
the bailiwick prohibiting anyone from injuring 
or wronging the Jews within the said time. He 
is ordered to cause the Jews to have safe con- 
duct at their cost when they with their chattels, 
which the King has granted them, direct their 
steps towards London in order to cross the sea, 
provided before they leave they restore the 
pledges of Christians in their possession to those 
to whom they belong. 

The like to the Sheriffs of Essex, York, 
Northampton and Lincoln. Also to the 
Sheriffs of Hereford and Southampton. 


It will be seen that the Jews were not 
hurled out of England in a hopelessly desti- 
tute condition and that, during the time 
allotted for preparation for departure, they 
were protected from violence. The reasons 

ut forward for their expulsion are set out 
in the Close Rolls under date King’s Chip- 
stone, Nov. 5, 1290: 

To the Treasurer and Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Whereas the King in his Parliament at West- 
minster at the quinzaine of Michaelmas in the 
third year of his reign, ordained that no Jews 
should lend anything in usury to any Christian 
upon lands .. . and the Jews afterwards 
maliciously changed the kind of usury into a 
worse . wherefore the King has caused the 
Jews to leave his realm as perfidious men, the 
King, not wishing to be inconsistent with pre- 
vious ordinances has wholly annulled all 
manner of pains and usury that may be exacted 
from any Christians of the realm for any rea- 
sons whatsoever by reason of Jewry for any 
times whatsoever, willing that nothing shall be 





cipal debts that they received from the Jews. ., 
amount to be verified before the Treasurer and 
the Barons by the oath of three Christians, and 
that they shall be paid to the King at suitable 
terms to be appointed by the Treasurer and 
Barons. 

The authorities of the ports are definitely 
ordered to secure to the Jews quitting the 
realm ‘‘ a safe and speedy passage at mod- 
erate charges.’’ The Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls abounds in references to the safe con- 
duct of the Jews leaving England and to 
Justices appointed to be responsible for their 
custody—which would include safeguarding 
as well as detention. They are to leave with 
their wives and children and property. 

It is, of course, not probable that the 
expulsion was carried out with all the moder- 
ation officially recommended. Nevertheless, 
lovers of the Middle Ages will like to note 
the fact itself of such recommendation. 
It would seem that the people of those times 
could here and there give points to the twen- 
tieth century in regard to the form of 
humane living. 

N. C. B. 


TOM MOORE AND BESSY. 


Two questions, the question of authenticity 
and the question of good taste, arise when 
one deals with the literary tattle of so discur- 
sive and intimate, if sprightly, a diarist as 
Charles Mayne Young. As regards the first, 
the matter of authenticity, I have happened 
to check Young in connection with one or two 
of his allusions to Hogg and Lockhart, and 
have found him correct; and as far as I can 
see, the following story about Moore—obvi- 
ously at second-hand—may be considered gen- 
erally reliable. As regards the second, the 
matter of good taste, I shall let Young speak 
for himself. In ‘ Last Leaves from the Jour- 
nal of Charles Mayne Young,’ 1875, pp. 173, 
175-6, under date of May 3, 1873, he men- 
tions 
a circumstance which the delicacy of my in- 
formant has hitherto kept religiously secret 
from the world, but which T am permitted by 
him to divulge, now that all the near connec- 
tions of the parties implicated are no more. 
I think, as it is an anecdote which reflects 
honour on the character of Mrs. Moore, it would 
be an injustice to her memory any longer to 
withhold it. 
“ When living in Dublin,” the ‘Journal’ 
continues, “ where he was the observed of all 
observers, he [Moore] was engaged in some 


I | private theatricals when he made acquaintance 
exacted from the Christians except the prin- | 


with Miss Bessy Dyke, who had recently made 
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her début as a ballet-dancer on the Dublin | 
hoards. Moore was smitten with her at first | 
sight, and having access to the green-room, used 
to seek her out and converse with her, when- 
ever he could, behind the scenes. 

A somewhat over-dramatic account follows 
of Moore’s arousing his friend, the surgeon, 
Sir Philip Crampton, and carrying him out 
into the streets at 2 a.m. on a summer’s night 
to a prostrate woman, severely injured in the 


head. This woman was Bessy Dyke. That 
night, it appears, Moore 
accompanied her to her lodgings in Suffolk 


Street, and while there made use of oppor- 
tunity to express his feelings towards her 
passionately. If she were blameable for having 
admitted a man to her apartments at such an 
hour, it must be borne in mind that she was 
really and truly a pure-minded, unsophisticated 
girl, who, though flattered, naturally enough, 
by the undisguised admiration of a man so 
sought after and distinguished as the modern 
Anacreon, yet had been treated by him in- 
variably with such respect as to inspire her 
with confidence. However, his advances were 
made so warmly that his ardour got the better 
of his prudence, and he rushed forward towards 
her, hoping to grasp her in his arms. When 
she perceived his intentions, she said to him 
in the most decided tone, ‘Stop, sir! If you 
come one step nearer I will throw myself out 
of that window,” pointing to one that, on ac- 
count of the sultriness of the weather, had been 
left wide open. Not imagining her to be in 
earnest, he continued to approach her, and in 
one moment she sprang out of the window, and 
fell on the pavement, bruised, mutilated, and 
insensible. His terror, consternation, and self- 
reproach may be imagined. All in the house 
were in bed. The watchmen, as was their wont, 
were asleep in their boxes; and there was Moore 
standing appalled and helpless by the bleeding 
body of his love in the silent solitary street on 
that memorable summer’s morn. At length he 
succeeded in rousing up the old woman-servant 
of the house, and consigning the young lady to 
her charge, he ran off for his friend Crampton. 
The rest of the story is easily told. Moore was 
captivated by the heroic conduct of his virtuous 
Bessy, and the blind passion which he had 
conceived for her was converted into pro- 
foundest admiration. He made her an honest, 
heartfelt, earnest proposal of marriage, to 
which at last she yielded with good grace. She 
was to the end of her days a loyal and devoted 
wife to him, and he to her an invariably affec- 
tionate husband. They were married at St. 
Martin’s Church, in London, on the 25th of 
March, 1811. They had five children, all of 
whom died before they did themselves. He died 
February 26, 1852; she in 1865. 


Professor Howard Mumford Jones, in his 
recent book on Moore, ‘The Harp That 
Once,’ 1937, p. 128, writes: ‘‘ What wooing 





went on by the banks of the Nore or in the 
Kilkenny greenroom we have no means of | 


knowing, for Tom was curiously reticent 
about this phase of his life.’ In the light 
of Young’s anecdote, the poet’s reticence be- 
comes understandable. 


AtaN Lana Srrovt. 


HE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE HUN- 
GARIANS, — The majority of the 
inhabitants of Hungary, or Orszag, as the 
Magyars or Hungarians call their own coun- 
try, are, as is well known, of Mongolian 
origin, but whence they came when they 
invaded Europe under Attila in the ninth 
century, has not, so far as I am aware, been 
positively ascertained up to the present. To 
judge by their physiognomy they are of full 
Aryan descent—particularly shown in the 
absence of oblique eyes so characteristic of 
the Mongolian race. A modification, how- 
ever, has here, according to my theory, been 
brought about in the course of many genera- 
tions through the influence of various organic 
and physical factors in their environment, 
which have brought them in respect to their 
facial features into harmony with the num- 
erous Aryan races with whom they are inter- 
mixed and by whom they are surrounded on 
all sides, independently of racial inter- 
mixture by marriage. The most potent fac- 
tor in my opinion responsible for this modi- 
fication, is to be sought for in the impression 
created by Aryan physiognomy on the mind 
of the pregnant female just prior to child- 
birth, which has resulted in the production 
of children with typical Aryan features in 
regard both to the position of the eyes and 
to the shape of the nose, besides other racial 
characteristics. Racial intermixture by 
marriage with the neighbouring Slavs and 
Germans must undoubtedly have had a share 
in producing alteration from their original 
physiognomy, for there has been-a long course 
of time since they made a permanent settle- 
ment in the country now known as Orszag, 
and by the ancients called Pannonia, 
Granted, however, that they are of purely 
Mongolian origin, as is stated, from what 
country did they come? Personally I am 
convinced that it was somewhere in the region 
of the Himalayas, and most likely from 
Nepal, It certainly could not have been from 
Tibet, for philological reasons, nor from any- 
where further west in Central Asia, from 
various other considerations. I do not pro- 
fess to be a philologist, so must perforce 
leave the final decision to others better quali- 
fied to pronounce. In Nepal, however, there 
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is a tribe or race known as that of the Man- 
gar, from whom it has been suggested that 
the Magyars descended. But the original 
peoples from whom they were derived must 
have been of pure Mongolian stock, whereas 
the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Nepal are at least half Hindu in their con- 
sanguinity at the present day. This is a re- 
sult of the immense influx of Mahrattas 
who, fleeing from the victorious invasion of 
the Great Mogul, quitted India and sought 
refuge in Nepal, where they were unopposed 
by the natives, with whom they subsequently 
intermarried. 

Towards the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century a Hungarian, Alexandar 
Csoma de Kérés, conceived the commendable 
idea of travelling eastward in order to dis- 
cover the original home of his Mongolian 
ancestors. Passing through north-west India 
into Tibet, he remained three years investi- 
gating the literature of that country in a 
Buddhist monastery, but, failing to find what 
he was in quest of, he retraced his steps to 
India and, proceeding to Darjeeling, died six 
days after his arrival, of malarial fever, on 
30 March, 1836, at the age of eighty-eight. 
In the European cemetery, where he was 
interred, a tombstone was erected to his 
memory by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. If 
he had only lived a little longer he would 
in all probability have been rewarded for his 
pains by the discovery of which he was in 
quest in the neighbouring State of Nepal, 
the frontier of which is only a few miles 
distant. 

Witiram Harcovurt-Barta. 

Collingwood Villa, Devonport. 

MERICAN SLANG (See clxxiv. 459). — 

The word ‘‘ kayoed ”’ is certainly derived 
from ‘‘ K.O.’’ as your querist imagines, and 
it is older than 1936. I have heard it used 
while I was in the United States (September, 
1928, to June, 1934), and have also come 
across it in print many times during that 
period. If my memory serves me right, I 
first heard it in 1932, but I cannot be sure. 

American slang may be ‘‘ Greek ’’ to the 
uninitiated, but it is undoubtedly pictur- 
esque; as examples I may mention ‘“‘ cow 
juice”’ (milk), or ‘‘ sunnyside up”’ (egg 
fried on one side only). Once in the autumn 
of 1933, while I was driving from Washing- 
ton to Chicago, I noticed advertisements of 
“electrocuted dogs,’’ which I ‘‘ guess” 
simply meant ‘‘ hot dogs’”’ (anglice, Vien- 
nese sausage). Of course, [ ‘‘ savvy ”’ 
expressions like ‘‘ Adam and Eve on a raft, 








wreck ’em’’ (Eng. tr., scrambled eggs) or 
“heavy on the slop, the bo’ has his own 
punk ” vy of soup, the man has his 
own bread). 

As a final test for grammarians, may I 
quote ‘‘ he never don’t know nothing nohow,” 
which I have heard used in the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia? If I may judge by 
expressions like ‘‘ looking like a million dol- 
lars ’’ and so on in the English (of Great 
Britain) daily press, it seems to me that Eng. 
lish is becoming too thoroughly American- 
ized, and that the prophecy of Mr. Dooley 
(quoted at clxxiv. 451) is nearing its tragic 
fulfilment. But I ‘‘ reckon’? I have showed 
“good and plenty ’’ that the language of our 
cousins across ‘‘ the pond ’’ has also its hum- 
orous side, and now it is time for me “ to 
zipper up my mouth.”’ 

B. BonnergEa. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF EPITAPHS (See 

elxxiii. 349, 367; clxxiv. 85, 261).—To 
the lists of epitaphs I would add: 

‘Select Epitaphs on Illustrious and other 


persons.” By wJohn Hackett; 2 vols; 
London, 1757; 12mo, 
‘Monumenta Anglicana; being the In- 


scriptions on the Monuments of Several Emi- 
nent persons deceased,’ etc. By John Le 
Neve; 5 vols.; London, 1719; 8vo. 

‘An Theater of Mortality; or the Illus 
trious Inscriptions Extant upon the Mona- 
ments in the Grey Friars Churchyard, ete., 
in Edinburgh and the Suburbs.’ By Robert 
Monteith. Edinburgh, 1704; 8vo. 

‘Collection of Epitaphs.’ By Thomas 
Webb; 2 vols.; London, 1775; 8vo. 

And also—the Harleian MSS., in the 
British Museum (6835), which is a folio con- 
taining a large number of inscriptions and 
arms upon funeral monuments and grave- 
stones in London, Westminster and _ other 
places, 

We have card indexed all the entries be- 
longing to the North of England contained in 
these volumes, 


J. W. F. 
HRISTMAS TREE FOR CATS.—I read 
somewhere — in Lord _ Broughton’s 


Memoirs, I think — of an old lady who pre 
pared a Christmas tree for her cats. It was 
hung with herrings, and they walked round 
it solemnly before being presented with the 
special delights it supplied. They must have 
been well trained not to spring up and de 
tach the fish. 
IcNorTo. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


EEPING CHRISTMAS IN HOTELS, — 
Christmas festivities in hotels seem to be 
more and more resorted to. I have never 
taken part in them myself, being of an old- 
fashioned turn of mind to whom Christmas 
among one’s family or intimate friends by 
a homely fireside makes stronger appeal. I 
should be glad to know in which city 
(London? Paris?) the fashion of keeping 
Christmas in a hotel first started, and which 
was the enterprising hotel which first organ- 
ised the dance and other features of the enter- 

tainment, 

C. B. H. 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS IN HOS- 
PITALS.—These are now a _ great fea- 
ture—and a delightful one—in the hospital 
Christmas. To which hospital should the 
credit be given for originating them? and 
when ? 
G.. B. H. 


HE DENNETTS OF YORKSHIRE. — 
Required, date and place of marriage of 
Mary Robertson Dennett (b. 1783), daughter 
of John Dennett, to Jean-Baptiste-Antoine 
Levé. The latter was born in London in 
1781, is thought to have dropped the name 
Jean-Baptiste in favour of Richard at the 
time of his marriage, when he also changed 
his religion, having been born and baptized 
a Catholic. In the early years of last cen- 
tury the pair emigrated to Russia, where 
their first child was born at Moscow in 1809, 
and where the Levés engaged in the import 
trade of English goods, the centennial of the 
foundation of the firm being celebrated in 
1908. Particulars of Mary’s parentage 

would also oblige. 

J. C. WEALE. 


JILLIAM FORBES, OF FUNCHAL. — 
Wanted, names of parents and birth- 
place of William Forbes, who married at 
Funchal, Madeira, Sarah Lawson, Nov. 26, 
1804. William died there of an accident, 
Sept. 23, 1809. He had a brother Donald, 
a weaver, who lived at Knockbain, near 
Inverness, dying there about 1844. They are 
said to have belonged to the Pitsligo branch 

of the clan. 

J. C. WEALE. 


(JORDOVAN LEATHER.—This—the ori- 
gin of the word ‘‘ cordwainer ”’ for shoe- 
maker—was goat-skins, and later split horse- 





skins, tanned and dressed in some special 
way. What is known of its preparation? 
Has it ever spread beyond Spain? Is it 
now discontinued? Had the quality of the 
Spanish skins anything to do with the good 
quality of the leather? 

Mary Brown. 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS IN PAINT- 

ING.—I have often heard a musician 
friend deride the representation of musical 
instruments in painting, and assert that 
hardly a single satisfactory violin or ’cello, 
with the player’s hands in the right posi- 
tion, is to be found in art. The bridge is 
impossibly placed; the strings put in also 
impossibly ; while the bow is mostly a terrible 
offender. I wonder whether any reader has 
made any observations on this subject, and 
could give me either flagrant instances in 
support of this fault-finding or an example 
or two to refute it. Has the organist similar 
complaint to make? 

F. H. 


UEEN VICTORIA AND THE NOVEL. 
—1. Amid all the interest—which film 
and drama have recently heightened—in 
Queen Victoria I remember no allusion to her 
reading—in particular to the reading of 
novels. Did she ever indulge in this? Is 
there any record of what novels and novel- 
writers she liked? 
2. Is there any novel in which Queen Vic- 
toria makes her appearance ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


HE POET’S REACTION TO _ CRI- 
TICISM.—Looking through the Epilogue 
to Geraldine Hodgson’s Life of James Elroy 
Flecker, I was struck with the account of his 
response to his critics. One of them wrote 
him a series of questions and remonstrances 
on one of his poems. To whom Flecker sent 
a detailed, careful and _ perfectly good- 
humoured reply, which gave even the im- 
pression of being grateful. I cannot recall 
any other example of just this kind. Does 
any reader know of such? 


K. 


THE WRANGELL FAMILY.—This is a 

distinguished German family of the Bal- 
tic regions and East Prussia. Could any 
German correspondent inform me _ whether 
there is any book which gives its history and 
genealogy, with biographical particulars, at 
any rate of its more notable members? 


R. F. H. 
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WLGLASS SURNAME. — I have come 

across this surname in German. What 

is the origin of it? It has an English look— 

rather like a comic invention—which, I 

imagine, is misleading. I believe it to belong 

to Eastern Europe, but to what language I 
know not. 

F. 


ARY LAWRANCE.—This painter of 

flowers, who died in 1830, has her place 

in the ‘ D.N.B.’ I should be glad of further 

information about her than is contained in 

that notice. Could anyone refer me _ to 

notices of her in periodicals? Is there a 
regular biography ? 

S. 8S. 


LK-LORE, PROVERBS AND 

PHRASES ON SLEEP.—This query is 
intended to refer to sleep alone, not to 
dreams. There is, I have been told, a folk- 
belief that it is better to sleep lying north 
and south than lying east and west; in the 
former position perhaps one is supposed to 
roll over and over with the earth. 

The ‘ beauty sleep ’’ is sleep before mid- 
night. How old, and how widespread, is this 
idea? 

The number of hours one should sleep— 

Nature requires five (or, six) 

Custom takes seven, 

Idleness takes nine 

And wickedness eleven— 
with their variants, have perhaps been suffi- 
ciently discussed. 

Is there any folk-tale giving a supposed 
origin for sleep? Is it mentioned in any 
folk-version of the Fall of man? Are Adam 
and Eve anywhere supposed to have required 
no sleep in Paradise, but to have incurred 
the need for sleep as a consequence of the 
Fall? 

I have hitherto come across comparatively 
little about sleep in folk-lore, 

R. 


EWS IN AMERICA.—1, At what date do 
we first hear of Jews settled in America? 
Were they there at the time of the War of 
Independence? If so, which side did they 
commonly take ? 
2. Have Jews ever occupied important offi- 
cial positions in the United States? 


O. N. H. 


ROHIBITION IN HERALDRY. — Are 
there any animals or plants, which for 
any special reason, are deemed ineligible in 





heraldry or the use of which is definitely 
restricted to sovereigns or the families of 
sovereigns, or the like. 

O. N. H. 


HE PALM IN HERALDRY.—I should be 
much obliged for examples of the palm 
used either as a charge or a crest in heraldry. 


O. N. H. 


HOMAS LAMBERT.—Son of the Crom- 
wellian General Lambert. Could any- 
one give me the date and place of his birth? 
What was his wife’s name, and what the date 
and place of their marriage? What were 
his places of residence especially from 1674 

till his death in 1694? 

O. B. Baynes. 


ESLEY: PORTRAITS OR STATUES 
ON HORSEBACK.—Can anyone give 
me particulars of these? I had thought 
there was one in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, but find I am mistaken. There is a 
well-known one, somewhere, but it is not, I 
think, mentioned in the editions of Wesley’s 
Journals or letters. 
F. 


LIZABETH CONNETT, OF EXETER 
AND WANDSWORTH. — Among the 
gravestones rooted up and removed from All 
Saints’ churchyard, Wandsworth, in October, 
1938, was one bearing the inscription : 
Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Connett, 
who departed this life January 28th, 1823, aged 
36 years. A native of Exeter, Devon. Such 
was her universal good character that she was 
sincerely lamented by all who knew her. 
Maybe reader can amplify this 
record ? 


some 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


OUTH SEA HOUSE.—I have a reference 
to a house of this name in London in 
1735, from which it would appear to have 
been a resort of the merchants and others 
interested in the slave trade from the African 
coast to the plantations in America. Was 
it a relic of the South Sea Company? Where 
was it situated, and to what use was it being 

put in 1735? 

G. K. 


HE AFRICA COMPANY. — Was this 
the company which was responsible for 
the upkeep of the forts and trading stations 
on the west coast of Africa in 1726? Was it 
an offshoot of the East India Company or 
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in any way connected with that Company, or 
was it an entirely separate and independent 
organisation from its inception ? 

G. K. 


XVII-CENT. LION STORY.—I have 

an early nineteenth-century box about 
3} inches in diameter, of yellow wood with 
the following carved on the lid: 

In a_ stone chamber with an archway 
through which can be seen a domed building, 
towers, etc., there is a lion holding a naked 
child in his mouth. A kneeling female, 
naked to the waist, is holding her two arms 
in the air as if threatening the lion. Two 
figures are running away. Underneath are 
these words: ‘‘ Trait Sublime De Maternité 
Au 17® Siecle.” What is the story illus- 
trated here ? 

G. Hrtper Lissts. 


HAUCER: SPENSER: MILTON IN 
DRAMA AND FICTION.—There are 
one or two well-known examples of Shakes- 
peare introduced as a character in a play or 
a novel. Are there any such in which 
Chaucer or Spenser or Milton play a part? 


U,V. Wes 


“  EY-COLD.”’? — Has this expressive epi- 
thet an equivalent in other languages? 


N. 


“TA DOULOUREUSE.’’—I understand 

that this French slang means the reckon- 
ing to be paid at an inn. It is not difficult 
to trace an origin for it, but I should like 
to know when it came into use and what 
word understood makes it feminine? 


C. 
“Q NIGHTS’ COLLARS.”’—Is this name 


still in use for any children’s games? 
If so, are daffodils used for it? Or are they 
known to have been used anywhere in the 
past ? 
C. 


HE RAT.—In what country is the rat sup- 
posed to have originated? Is it the 
case that the rat is nowhere mentioned in 
the Bible? 1s it represented in the ancient 
art of Egypt, China or India? Are there 
hybrids between the Rat and the Mouse? 


DB. A. 
GHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE OPENED. — 


I have seen it stated that, despite the 
“curse,’’ Shakespeare’s grave has—many 








years ago—been opened. Could anyone give 
me particulars of this: the person to whom 
permission was accorded ; the persons present 
at the opening ; the date; any details of what 
was found? But perhaps the statement was 
entirely misleading. 

S. H. D. R. 


CONNECTICUT NURSERY RHYME. 
—The following nursery rhyme appears 
to come from Connecticut. I do not know 
what feminine name Gye stands for. 
Jack and Gye 
Went through the rye, 
And they found a little boy with one black 


eye. 

“Come,” says Jack, “ let’s knock him on the 
head.” 

“No” says Gye, “ well buy him some bread; 

You buy one loaf and I’ll buy him two 

And we’ll bring him up as the other folks do.” 


a 


““Y NIFE-BOARD ” OF AN OMNIBUS.— 

When did this word first come into 
use? What did it signify? Whatever it 
was, I gather it has long been obsolete. 


JUNIOR. 


UERIES FROM BROWNING. — Could 

anyone elucidate the following: 

1. ‘ The Wanderers.’ What is the mean- 
ing of this poem: The ship? The rock? 
The ‘‘shapes of lucid stone’’? The shrine 
built for each? The precious freight ? 

2. ‘‘ Love’s regal dalmatic’’ in ‘ Miscon- 
ceptions.’ 

3. Who was ‘ The Patriot’ of the poem 

Paid by the world, what dost thous owe 

Me? God might question. Now, instead, 

It is God shall repay, I am safer so. 


H. B. 


*“ DPELONGS WITH.’’—Is this expression 
good English? good American? or a 
mere vulgarism ? 


G. 
LUCKY AND UNLUCKY NUMBERS. — 


Could anyone give me information in re- 
gard to the following points? 

1. Thirteen regarded as unlucky is usually 
referred—as a piece of purely Christian folk- 
lore—to the number, Christ and His twelve 
apostles, who partook together of the last 
supper after which One of the number so 
soon met His death. Is this explanation cor- 
rect? Is thirteen an unlucky number in any 
non-Christian folk-belief ? 
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2. Have the Mohammedans an unlucky 
number ? 

3. It is said there is ‘‘luck in odd 
numbers.’’ Is there any like belief anywhere 
concerning prime numbers or square 
numbers ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 

HEPHERDS AND SHEEP. — Has any 


reason ever been suggested for the well- 
known difference between Eastern and West- 
ern shepherds—the former going in front of 
his flock, and the latter following his? Does 
the nature of the land, or a difference in the 
intelligence of the sheep contribute anything 
towards an explanation? 

R. M. C. 


OW’S WATCH.—Many chapter headings in 
Kipling’s works, and some of his poems 
are given an extract from “ Gow’s Watch.” 
Who was Gow and what was his watch? 


E. C. Linton, 
Lieut.-Col. 


RENCH LOVE-SONG WANTED.—Could 
anyone give me—or tell me where to find— 
the words of a nineteenth-century French love- 
song beginning : 
“ Elle avait quinze ans a peine, 


J’en avais dix-huit au plus.” 
R. N. 


OURCES WANTED 
context of the dedication to Mary 
manaalag's novel ‘ Red Pottage ’? It runs 


*‘(And] after the red pottage came 
[Comes] the exceeding bitter cry. 


Doubtful words are in square brackets. 
E. C. Linton, 


.—1. What is the original 
Chol- 


Lieut.-Col. 
2. Whence come these lines which seem 
familiar : 
“His work well done 
His race well run 
His crown well won 
Now cometh rest.” 
R. L. 


Ate WANTED.—I have received a letter 

from a German correspondent in which he 
asks if can give him the original English 
version, and the author, of a phrase which, as 
translated into German, runs: 


“Wo ich bin, da ist der Tod nicht; 

Und wo der Tod ist, da bin ich nicht.” 
The phrase must have been used by a writer 
previous to 1800, and may be by Edward 
Young, but I have failed to trace it. 





H. F. Casumore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 





Replies. 


ENDERBY AND SONS, WHALERS, 
1776-1852, 


(clxxv. 423), 


l CHARLES Enderby. ‘ Proposal for re- 

* establishing the British Southern Whale 
Fishery, through the Medium of a Chartered 
Company and in combination with the Colon- 
isation of the Auckland Islands as the site of 
the Company’s Whaling Station,’ folding 
map, 8vo. (67 pages), 1847. B.M, 8245.e.18. 
2nd edn. London. Effingham Wilson. 1847. 

2. Charles Enderby. ‘The Auckland 
Islands: their climate, soil, and productions 
and the advantages of establishing there a 
settlement at Port Ross for carrying on the 
Southern Whale-fisheries.’ With a _ pano- 
ramic view of Port Ross and a map of the 
Islands. London. 8vo. 1849, B.M, 10460.e.15, 
Preceded by a letter from T. R. Preston. (See 
below). 

3. Charles Enderby. ‘ Proceedings at a 
Public Dinner given to Charles Enderby by 
F.R.S. at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
Street, on Wednesday the 18th April, 1849.’ 


(To celebrate the revival of the Southern 
Whale Fishery). London. Pelham _ Rich- 
ardson. 1849. 


4. Charles Enderby. ‘ A statement of 
facts connected with the failure of the South- 
ern Whale Fishery at the Auckland Islands.’ 
London. Richardson. 8vo. 1854. B.M. 
8247.e.5. 

5. T. R. Preston. ‘ Proposal for re- 
establishing the British Southern Whale 
Fisheries. 1847. 8vo. B.M. 8245.e. 

6. T. R. Preston. ‘ Abstract of Reports 
from the Commissioner of the Southern 
Whale Fishery Co. to the Directors.” Map. 
Plt. 1850. 

7. William John 
Adventurers.’ Sydney. Angus and Robert- 
son. 8vo. 1934. (Not in B.M.). Nun- 
erous references to Charles Enderby and Sam. 
Enderby and Sons. See Index. 

J. Travis JENKINS. 


UMPHREY SKELTON, UPHOLDER 
(clvii. 442; clviii. 14). —It is now possible 

to record one or two facts bearing upon the 
un-titled mezzotint portrait by Faber after 
‘“H. Hussing’” (? Hysing see British 
Museum Catalogue of Engraved British 
Portraits). In 1723 he was in business in 
the Haymarket when a fire occurred on his 


Dakin. ‘ Whalemen 
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premises ‘“‘ caused by an experiment which 
was being carried on to smother bugs ”’ 
(London Gazette, 17 Aug., 1723). In the 
Polling List published in the Daily Journal, 
W% Oct., 1727, he is given as of the Strand, 
and in that of 9 April, 1734, his address is 
Exeter Street, Strand. 

A Humphrey Skelton was admitted Free- 
man of the Upholders’ Company 6 July, 
1698. 


Beaconsfield. 


LACE-NAME DIEULACRES  (elxxv. 
442), — This became the name of the 
place in Staffordshire where an abbey was 
founded about 1220. The legend, related by 
Dugdale, in his ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 
from one of the Chronicles, is that the house 
of Cistercian monks, founded about 1158, at 
Poulton in Cheshire, was removed thence by 
Randle Blundeville, Earl of Chester, in con- 
sequence of a vision. His grandfather's 
spirit appeared to him and told him to go 
to Cholpesdale, near Leek, and there found 
a house of white monks, and later to remove 
the monks from Poulton to this place. When 
the Earl related this vision to his wife, she 
exclaimed, Gallicis verbis, ‘‘ Deux encres,”’ 
whereupon the Earl, congratulans ad dictum 
ejus, said Hoc erit nomen illius loci, Deu- 
lacres, ‘‘ The name of the place shall be 
Deulacres.’’ It has been suggested that what 
the lady said was ‘‘ Que Dieu l’encresse!’’ 
(May God grant it increase !) 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


R. 8S. B. 


Ekwall (‘Oxford Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Place Names’), says that Dieulacres 
is an old abbey in Staffordshire and represents 
the old French name Diew l’acreisse (‘‘ may 
God increase it’’). It is analogous to Dieu- 
louard (‘‘ Dieu le garde’’) and Dieu s’en 
sowvieune, which are names of monasteries 
in France. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The derivation of this place-name is from 
the O.Fr, Dieu l’acreisse, ‘‘ may God increase 
it.”” 

G. R. B. B. 

IR ARCHIBALD GRANT (clxxv. 440).— 

The arms—the field red, charged with 
three crowns gold, as descended from Grant 
of that ilk, within a border ermine, in quality 
of a judge, supported with two angels upon 
a helmet as baronet, and a book expanded for 
his crest, above which a scroll with the 
motto Suwm Cuique, and upon a compart- 





ment below the arms—Jehovah Jireh; the 
only instance, it is said, in Scottish Heraldry, 
of a Hebrew motto—were obtained by 
Francis Grant, Lord Cullen, the eminent 
judge, from George I, by a special warrant. 

Lord Cullen, besides being a _ profound 
lawyer, was noted for his integrity, philan- 
thropy and piety. 

He was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
eldest son, Sir Archibald Grant, who was also 
educated for the law, and passed advocate 
in 1711. He relinquished practice, however, 
on being chosen M.P. for the county of Aber- 
deen. In July, 1749, he was appointed prin- 
cipal clerk and keeper of the Hornings. He 
was succeeded in 1778 by his only son, also 
named Archibald, who had raised, in 1748, 
a company of one hundred men, and went 
with them, in the service of the East India 
Company, to St, David’s in the East Indies. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ULLIVAN: HALLAM (clxxv. 405, 444). 
—Furneux Pelham manor deeds, which 
are now deposited in the Herts County Muni- 
ment Room at Hertford, show that Lieut.- 
Colonel George Hallam, of Whitebarns, 
Furneux Pelham, Herts, died just before 
Dec. 5, 1842, on which date his only son and 
heir, George Walsh Hallam, was admitted 
to certain copyhold property of the manor 
which his father had held. George Walsh 
Hallam made his will on May 10, 1858, and 
was dead by April 30, 1859. 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


MISREADING OF “Tae” £5 * eae 

IN QUOTATIONS FROM OLD DOCU- 
MENTS (clxxvi. 333, 392, 412, 429, 447).— 
In this connection it is interesting to find 
that our Australian cousins are alive to the 
persistent error, as the following extract from 
a weekly Townsville (Queensland) paper will 
show: 

“Ye” is simply a-mispronunciation of 
“the,” due to the confusion of the old double 
symbol for “th” (known as “ thorn”) and 
“‘y.” The debased forms of “ th ” that looked 
like “y” continued to be used extensively in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 


MSS. durin 
centuries. ence “the” appeared as “ye” 
and “that” as “yt.” The mispronunciation 


“ye” survives in pseudo-archaic and jocular 


use, 
L. M. ANSTEY. 


In transcribing some very interesting 
churchwardens’ accounts of an _ ancient 
Kentish town—one of the Cinque Ports—I 
have come across the following expressions 
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and spellings, which I give exactly as they 
are written. They commence in the 22-23 of 
Henry VI, and are almost entirely written in 
English : 
Anno dni millmo cecemo xii 

goodys of yis chyrche yt was takyn a way 

yt tymbyr for the stepyll 

schuld have be made y" up on 

brougt y" to ye vest™ 

for ye makyng of ye Wedyr Kot (also Wethir 

cok) 

and yan we suyd for yt 

and yat he wold not pay 

expencs yt day (and) yan he paid 

what yt ev’y man ys owyng 

to wryte y'yn copys and byllys 

oy? broken sylv? (and) oy? goodys 

John Stoks schuld be y™ and was not 

makyng yt of a surplis 
toa byde y" ov’ nygt 
ye facion y™ of (and) done y's yer 


Besides very numerous instances of both ye 
and the, 
eee. Page 


HE POTTER FAMILY (celxxiv. 264, 
303).—This family was resident in the 
North of England in the first quarter of the 
. eighteenth century, (1701-1725). They pos- 
sibly came from Worcestershire : 

About the year 1710 Thomas Newcomen, iron- 
monger, and John Calley, glazier of Dartmouth 
[Co. Devon] made their several experiments in 
private, and having brought it to work with a 
piston, etc., in the latter end of the year 1711 
made proposals to draw the water at Griff in 
Warwickshire, but their invention meeting not 
with reception, in March following, through the 
acquaintance of Mr. Potter of Bromsgrove in 
Worcestershire, they bargained to draw water 
for Mr. Back, of Wolverhampton, where after a 
great many lahorious attempts they did make 
the Engine work.—Dr. Desaguliers, — 
mental Philosophy, Vol. ii. pp. 332-33 

This was Newcomen’s order for os first 
engine. In those early days this engine- 
builder was intimately acquainted with other 
members of the Potter family—to wit, Dr. 
Desaguliers tells us that it was to a boy 
named Humphrey Potter is due the invention 
of what is called the ‘‘ scoggan,’’ whereby the 
previously existing automatic gear was so 
much improved that the speed of the engine 
was nearly doubled. 

It was a Mr. Potter who built the first 
engine on the Continent about 1723. In 1724 
we find one John Potter established as an 
agent for engines at Chester-le-Street, Co. 


Durham : 


This is to give notice to all gentlemen, and 
others who have occasion for the fire engine, 
or engine for drawing of water from the col- 





lieries, ete., to apply to John Potter in 
Chester le Street, who is empowered hy the pro- 
prietors of the said fire engines to treat about 
the same. —Advertisement in Newcastle 
Courier 27 Jan. 1724. 

Particulars are also extant regarding an 
engine built in Scotland in 1725, by this John 
Potter and his brother German, Abraham 
Potter (Bald, ‘ View of the Coal Trade,’ 
p. 18). J. W. Fawcerr. 


TRENS NEST PLACE-NAME (elxxiy. 
426; clxxv, 15, 70, 305).—May not this 
place have derived its name from a person 
named Wren? Fifty years ago we were a 
quondam resident in Australia, and while 
travelling one day in Victoria we came across 
a place named Bird’s Nest. We made it our 
business to know how it got its name, and 
was told by the owner and resident, a person 
named Bird, that when he married he pur- 
chased the land, built a house on it as his 
future home, and called it Bird’s Nest. Why 
not Wren’s Nest the same way? 


J. W. F. 


Ppor's WORD ‘ TINTINABULATION ” 

(clxxv, 387).—Although the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
does give 1831 as the date of Poe’s use of this 
word, it is for once a pure error. In some 
old editions of Poe, the poems written by 
him late in life and those written in _ his 
youth, follow the collection made in 1845, 
and one supposes that this confused the 
maker of the Dictionary slip. The first draft 
of the ‘ Bells’ was written definitely about 
1848, the version with the word is surely of 


1849; publication was posthumous, late in 
that year. T. O. M. 
HE GOSPELS: DATE OF CHIEF 


MSS. (clxxiv. 461; clxxv. 31).—Strictly 
speaking, there is no priority of Biblical over 
classical MSS., the exact dates are always in 
dispute, and the Codex of the Bible in the 
British Museum recently purchased from 
Russia, is very early. But the Codex 
Mediceus of Vergil is fifth-century, and there 
are earlier fragments. The British Museum 
Papyrus 733, Dithyrambs of Bacchylides, if 
a fragment, is a very substantial one, and 
second century A.p, is ‘the latest date assigned 
it; I should call it a ‘‘book in bad condition.” 
Most surviving classical texts are of course 
much later, but then so are most Biblical 
MSS.! The Berlin Codex of Timaeus, 
papyrus, is also a substantial fragment, and 
is perhaps third century B.c, 

T. O. M. 
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AT’S CRADLES (clxxiv. 426; clxxv. 16). 
—Since the publication of Kathleen 
Haddon’s work on cat’s cradles numerous 
ethnological works contain notes on _ these 
string figures. A. C. Haddon, ‘ Study of 
Man’ (pp. 224-234) gives a good résumé of 
the subject; but the two most important 
works on it are §. Culin, ‘ Games of the 
North American Indians’ (BAE-R  xxiv., 
pp. 3-809) and W. E. Roth, ‘ An Introduc- 
tory Study of the Arts, Crafts and Customs 
of the Guiana Indians’ (BAE-R xxxviii., 
pp. 25-720). My General Index, Annual Re- 
ports of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(BAE-R, xlviii., pp. 25-1221) contains the 
following references on p. 187: 
*CAT’S CRADLE’ 5 

general description of 24; 761 sq. 

mention of 45: 135 

of the Guiana Indians 38: 

played by the 24: 

Apache (White Mountain) 762 sq. 
Clallam 772 

Eskimo (Central) 767 sq. 
Eskimo (Ita) 769 

Hopi 774 

Hupa 763 

Keres 770 

Makah 762, 776 

Maya 772 

Navaho 762, 763-767, 775, 776 
Pomo 771 

Sauk and Foxes 762 
Shuswap 773 

Skokomish 773 

Songish 773 

Tewa 774 sq. 

Thompson Indians 773 

Tigua 775 

Tsetsaut 767 

Zuni 761 sq., 766, 774, 777 sq. 

played by the Eskimo 18: 332. 

From B. S. Guha, ‘ Progress of Anthro- 
pology in India during the Past Twenty- 
five Years’ (Repr. from ‘ Progress of 
Science in India during the past Twenty-five 
Years’ [Calcutta, 1938], p. 333) I find that 

J. Hornell is responsible for a detailed 
description of string figures of Gujrat and 
Kathiawar (Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 11, 4, 1932). 

BrrEN BonNERJEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


HARLEMAGNE: ICONOGRAPHY AND 
CANONIZATION  (clxxii. 372, 429, 
461; clxxiii. 51, 107). With reference to the 
recent correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.’ on the 
cult of Charlemagne in the Middle Ages, 
mention should be made (if it has not already 
been cited) of the important contribution to 
this subject by Professor Paul Perdrizet in 


p. 500-550 


“ 





‘Le Calendier de la Nation Albemagne de 
l’anuenne Uniuersité de Paris’ (1937), 


Eric P, Baker. 


‘ OUNDED”’: ITS PRONUNCIA- 
TION (clxxiii. 136).—New England 
has conserved, of course, old pronunciations 
as well as old turns of speech. As to 
‘‘ wound,”’ three instances at haphazard from 
English poets may suffice, the first anony- 
mous, the second by Skelton, the third by 
Chapman : 
(1) As it is fownd, 
Many a wownd 
Suffyr shall I. 
(2) Melanchates, that hounde 
That plucked Acteon to the grounde, 
Gaue hym his mortall wounde. 
(3) By this the Babel of confuséd sounds, 
The clamorous game-given world, his 
mouthlike wounds 
Felt leave their raging. 

In Devonshire one hears ‘‘ Have you 
woond the clock?’’ I am not competent to 
say whether this is a false effect of that over- 
refinement which has changed into ‘“ Tor- 
kee’ the Torquay rightly made to sound as 
‘“Tor-kay ’’ by Keats and Landor. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 


UNDERLAND GLASS-MAKERS (elxxv. 
369).—The following information con- 
cerning the glass-makers at Sunderland is 
given by Taylor Potts in his ‘ Sunderland: 
A History of the Town Port, Trade and 
Commerce,’ published in 1892. He says that 
a large manufacturing business in crown 
glass, flint glass or bottle glass was conducted 
on the banks of the Wear. Crown glass was 
made by ‘Messrs. Fenwick and Co.; these 
works were closed and the cones were pulled 
down to make room for the patent slipway for 
S. P. Austin and Son, whose graving-dock 
and yard occupied the site. Mr. Attwood’s 
works were at Southwick, but after the 
change of owners, came into the possession 
of Mr. Robert Preston. The flint glass 
works were carried on at Deptford by Mr. 
Booth. The manufacture of bottle glass was 
carried on by Messrs, Fenwick and Co, and 
by Messrs. Horn and Scott. In addition, 
there were the works of Mr. Philip Laing 
and Mr. John Hubbard, which were situated 
at Ayre’s Quay, where Messrs, Pembertoon 
had works as well. Others, such as Mr. Hart- 
ley’s bottle factory, came later into promin- 
ence. 
In conjunction with the above, there was 
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also the glass-cutting business carried on by 
Mr, Pyle and Mr, Haddock, which produced 
tumbler glasses and ornamented glass bowls 
which were greatly esteemed. 
H, Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


PLACE-NAME ““ICKLES ” (clxxv. 387, 

428).—Armitage Goodall, in ‘ Place- 
names of South-West Yorkshire,’ discusses 
this name, which he says occurs in Whitley 
Lower and Rotherham; the latter occurrence 
is recorded as ‘‘Ikkels’’ in 1535, and as 
‘* Ikkyls ’’ in 1560. He thinks the word is 
probably of the same type as Eccles. He 
points out that we find such names as Ick- 
ford, Ickleford, Ickilford, as well as many 
others similar. It seems possible, he adds, 
that “‘Ick’’ was an ancient stream name 
which may be compared with the Gaulish 
river-name Jcauwna, now the Yonne, and with 
the O.E. Iccen, now the Itchen. 

H. Askew. 


ADWALEDER FAMILY (clxxv, 29). — 
The name of Cadwaleder in the form of 
Cadwallader occurs in Northumberland in the 
name of Cadwallader John Bates, who died 
19 Mar., 1902, and was buried at Langley 
Castle, Northumberland. He was the son of 
Thomas Bates of Lincoln’s Inn, and was born 
at Kensington in 1855. His mother was 
Matilda Jane, daughter of Edward Harbin, 
Rector of King-Weston and Lydford. The 
only connection the Bates family appears to 
have had with Welsh ancestors, appears to 
have been through the marriage of his ances- 
tor, George Bates of Aydon White House, 
near Corbridge, who married Diana, 
daughter of Thomas Moore of Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, who may have had Welsh 
connections, 

Cadwallader John Bates was a prominent 
historian and antiquary who married for his 
second wife (his first marriage was declared 
null), Josephine, daughter of Frangoise Jacob 
d’Echarvin, the marriage being celebrated at 
the Chateau des Allinges, Savoy. 

The name Cadwalladar is not found else- 
where in the pedigree of Bates of Aydon 
White House and Langley Castle. Langley 
Castle, once the property of the Derwent- 
water family, was purchased by Cadwalladar 
John Bates in 1882. 

In the church of St. Andrew, Corbridge, 
there is a monumental inscription which con- 
tains the name of Joyous Moore, daughter 
of Thomas Moore of Bishop’s Castle, Shrop- 
shire, aged seventy-nine years. Joyous was 





the sister of Diana, the wife of George Bates 
mentioned above. This somewhat peculiar 
Christian name appears to indicate a Welsh 
association, and it may be quite likely that 
Cadwallader is one which was in use in 
Thomas Moore’s family. 

Gawen was the name of the earliest ances- 
tors of the Bates family, and this name 
smacks of a Welsh connection. 

Some years ago I was acquainted with a 
family (working-class) of the name of Cad- 
wallader in the Spennymoor district, but I 
know nothing of their present whereabouts. 
They were certainly of Welsh extraction. 


H. Askew. 


ORVAN (s.v. ‘Family Names from Old 
Documents’; Addenda clxxv. 41), — A 
person named Edward Corvan died in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Aug. 31, 1865. He 
was born in Liverpool in 1829, but migrated 
to the Tyneside city where he continued to 
reside for the remainder of his life. He 
acquired much popularity on Tyneside as a 
public entertainer, making many appearances 
in the once-popular place of amusement, the 
Newcastle Concert Hall. As a young man, 
he was a member of the company organized 
by the celebrated north country circus clown, 
Billy Purvis. Although a native of Liver- 
pool, he was noted for using the local patois 
in his performances, and in this he was 
deemed generally to be a real Tynesider, 


H. Askew. 


ARNETT: ‘RAMBLES THROUGH 
LONDON STREETS ’ (clxxv. 299).—In 
the fourth series of the late James Walter 
Brown’s ‘ Round Carlisle Cross,’ published 
November, 1924, there is a paper with the 
title of ‘ Edward Gibson Wakefield : Empire- 
Builder.’ In the course of this the writer 
mentions a book published in 1898, the fourth 
of a series of eight volumes dealing with 
‘* Builders of Greater Britain.’’ It is en- 
titled ‘ Edward Gibbon Wakefield ; Colonisa- 
tion of South Australia and New Zealand,’ 
and the author’s name is given as K. Garnett, 
C.B., LL.B. 
Is it possible that this writer was the 
person about whom Mr. WItt1am JAGGARD 


enquires ? H, Askew. 


poE™ WANTED (clxxv. 442).—The words 
quoted are almost identical with the first 
two lines of a song entitled “ Rock me to sleep,” 
which was in vogue ahout 1880, or so. It may 
be found in the collection of songs at the 
British Museum. G. W. Youncerr. 
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The Library. 


The Dynasts and the 





Post-War Age in 


Poetry. By Amiya Chakravarty. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 
HERE is a_ broad borderland between 


Poetry and Philosophy. Into this it is 
dangerous alike for poet and philosopher to 
stray. A very few poets have done so with- 
out relinquishing poetry ; and even these have 
not crossed it far towards the boundary of 

hilosophy. The less gifted, or the more 
_— towards philosophy, without becoming 
properly philosophers, have forfeited poetry. 
Such a one, we think, was Hardy. He de- 
sired, we know, above all things, to approve 
himself a poet. He possessed some part of 
the poetic gift. But he had little or no 
music; and his power to fuse thought and 
image into a new entity (‘‘not a fourth 
sound but a star’’) was small. What his 
admirers praise in him is the idea or the 
feeling conveyed by his verse—material of 
poetry, not poetry itself. Accordingly, this 
thoughtful and clever study of ‘The 
Dynasts’ has not, in truth, anything much 
to do with poetry. It is an explanation of 
how the character and career of Napoleon 
are made to clothe Hardy’s theory of the 
world, to give this a “local habitation.”’ 
The theory itself is one which seems to be 
the framework of much not strictly philo- 
sophical, but earnest and, so to put it, crea- 
tive thought at the present day. Besides the 
human consciousness and the human will, 
there is in the universe a will which is urging 
its way towards consciousness. Everything 
that is or that happens should be taken as 
originating in, implicated in, this will and 
this urge—as part of a process. The great 
struggle, of course—to human apprehension 
—is at that centre of movement where good 
is opposed to evil, love to hate. We tend t» 
use occurrences in the physical world and 
occurrences in our own past history as figures 
or manifestations of that struggle. In itself, 
however interpreted, it is part of our experi- 
ence and cannot be ignored. How it is re- 
lated to the unconscious will of the universe 
nobody knows, though everybody is trying to 
make out. Hardy was perhaps the first to 
draw out this theory into a magnitude, to 
give it substance and variety of appearance, 
such as could be made to blend with a career 
in history. An interesting feature of this 
study is its frequent indication of points 





where Hardy, in the course of working this 
out, has anticipated or stimulated the thought 
of more modern poets, 

We should say that this sympathetic and 
alert critic has realised pretty accurately 
what Hardy intended to convey in ‘ The 
Dynasts.’ At the same time, one cannot but 
observe that what he is trying to do has been 
done, and done better, before. His thought, 
and the modern theorising verse carrying his 
lines further, are in fact expression of the old 
indefeasible religiousness of man—only bent 
on rejecting belief in a one personal God. 
If you reject this—you, that is to say, being 
a poet—you will find yourself, to express 
your ideas fully, driven, as Hardy was, upon 
myth-making and personification. But, if 
this is what you offer us, we may as well go 
back to the Greeks. Greek mythology, used 
as the Greek tragic poets used it (be it re- 
membered, without our trivial associations) 
would say it all, with what felicity and pro- 
fundity—and by what pure poetry. 

What we liked best in this work—again it 
has nothing to do with poetry as poetry—is 
the study of Hardy’s attitude and that of 
his successors towards war. This attitude is 
at present hardly such as would create a 
poetry of universal appeal; it is too self- 
conscious, too much restricted to the intellec- 
tual. We still await a singer; one who shall 
make the ‘ Marseillaise’ of peace. But, 
even as we have it, this poetry of scorn and 
disgust of war is, perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant of all the new developments of our 
time. 


Latin America. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
(Cambridge University Press. 18s. net). 


WE suppose that there is no one who fol- 

lows the changes of history in their 
larger aspects who has not realised the grow- 
ing importance of what has come to be called 
—happily, we think—Latin America. It 
has a past which, if it were generally better 
known, would afford splendid and one might 
say inexhaustible material for literature. For 
a great work of literature an admixture of 
the old and familiar is at least as important 
as what is new; and there is comparatively 
little in the history of Latin America, or the 
figures that play a part in it, that is well 
known, except to those who have some imme- 
diate concern with it. Nevertheless, there is, 
in the present, a movement opening up this 
vast land not only to the commercial or poli- 
tical activities of the rest of the world, but 
also to the imagination. The body of imagi- 
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native literature coming from Latin 
America is steadily increasing. As for the 
future, the expectations centred here make 
the diffusion of accurate information, at any 
rate concerning the great outlines of nature 
and of events, likely to be one of the most 
profitable enterprises of our time. This 
book, therefore, is timely beyond most books 
of the year. 

“The first typescript of this volume far 
exceeded possible limits,’’ says the author in 
his Preface; and those who know most about 
his vast subject will be most cordial in their 
agreement with him that ‘“‘to tell in one 
short volume the history of two empires for 
three centuries, and of twenty states for a 
century and a quarter is not easy.’’ The 
earlier division, ‘ Discovery and Conquest 
to Independence ’ is naturally the more con- 
densed ; for the Spanish Empire, in particu- 
lar, the reader is referred for further detail 
to the writer’s account of it in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Modern History.’ The second, and 
main, part of the book, ‘ The Independent 
States of Latin America,’ after a chapter 
on certain fundamental political conceptions 
—Nationality, Constitution and so on—goes 
on to deal severally in separate chapters with 
the development and history of the States. 

The book is dry reading inevitably so, 
being so closely packed. As the Preface says, 
a good deal has had to be scrapped to bring 
it within the compass of one volume. But 
it is adequate to its purpose: it furnishes 
the framework intended. The short chapter 
on the Latin Americans with which it closes 
is of the greatest interest. These nations 
owe an immense debt to France, a debt which 
is still increasing through the lively intellec- 
tual intercourse maintained between France 
and themselves. Nevertheless, the general 
life of the country, the popular ideas and 
customs, national character whether in its 
depths or in the more superficial region of 
tastes and inclinations, remain radically 
Spanish. In spite of the immense and grate- 
fully acknowledged influence of France, 
‘*these countries are not Gallicized ’’; still 
less ‘‘ Americanised ’’ by what they have 
copied in constitution from America, or 
‘“‘Germanized’’’ by German science. The 
distinctively Spanish character and quality 
of intellect has not for many generations 
played any conspicuous part in the history 
of the world. It is interesting to look for- 
ward to some possible new manifestation of 
them from these oncoming nations. This 
will no doubt in some degree resolve itself into 
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a demonstration of the influence of climate 
upon race, 


The Tragedy of Hamlet. A critical edition 
of the Second Quarto, 1604, with introduc- 
tion and textual notes by Thomas Mare 
Parrott and Hardin Craig. (Princeton 
University Press: Oxford University 
Press. 16s. net), 


HREE copies survive of the Second 
Quarto ot ‘ Hamlet’ dated 1604. One 
is in the Huntington Library; one in the 
Elizabethan Club in New Haven, and the 
third in the Folger Library. The edition 
before us is based on photostatic reproduc- 
tions of the three. The Second Quarto, it 
seems now made out, was set up _ from 
Shakespeare’s own manuscript. That is its 
supreme claim to decisive authority. On the 
other hand, it is a lamentable example of 
Elizabethan printing, lapsing often into the 
unintelligible. Therefore, to present it as it 
stands is unprofitable. The editors, then, 
aiming at giving the student, so far as is 
now possible, what Shakespeare wrote, which 
must itself have made sense, follow the 
Quarto where it ‘‘ reads,’’ correct errors from 
the Folio, and also insert from the Folio 
the passages which the printer of the Quarto 
either intentionally or out of carelessness 
omitted. They have refused to accept a more 
pleasing Folio reading wherever the Quarto 
makes sense ; their text is nowise a blended or 
modernised text, as, for all its excellence, is 
Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘ Cambridge 
Hamlet,’ in which are emendations by the 
Editor and insertion of Folio readings. 

A good and full apparatus criticus at the 
foot of each page notes and accounts for every 
departure from the original text, gives 
explanations of obsolete words and otherwise 
deals with textual problems great and small. 
Divisions of act and scene and indications 
of place are omitted. The very fact that 
‘Hamlet’ is so familiar always makes a text 
in the spelling of the first editions look 
strangely, but we have found this so far 
from forbidding that it has rather quickened 
than otherwise a grasp of the play. 

The Introduction discusses sources, revision 
by Shakespeare, publications and texts of the 
play. The most interesting topic in the first 
section is the tracing to its source of ‘ Der 
Bestrafte Brudermord,’ a German version of 
the story of Hamlet. Good reason is shown im 
favour of the view that the original of this 
was not Shakespeare’s play, but the so-called 
‘ Ur-Hamlet,’ probably the work of Kyd, 
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taken by English players into Germany before 
the close of the sixteenth century. It is of 
value as our best evidence for the play which 
Shakespeare worked over into his master- 
piece, and this fresh short account of it, with 
its scholarly footnotes, is useful. 

The several reasons, drawn principally from 
Meres and Harvey, for dating Shakespeare’s 
work in revision of the old play at a little 
earlier than 1600, are set out in an interest- 
ing essay. Chapman’s ‘‘ Be not retrograde 
to our desires’? in ‘May Day’ of 1602, is 
taken to be a gibe at the King’s use of the 
word in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii, 114; and as such 
gibes of Chapman’s usually refer to plays 
new to the stage, it suggests that ‘ Hamlet’ 
was being performed by or before 1602, 

The essay on the publication of the play 
definitely and surely with reason abandons 
the theory that the Folio text was set up 
from Q2. The differences between them can 
only be explained by derivation from inde- 
pendent manuscripts, 

The three printed texts of ‘ Hamlet’ are 
here subjected to close examination and cri- 
ticism, influenced, as indeed is both inevitable 
and reasonable (but not slavishly so) by what 
the editors justly call ‘‘ Wilson’s epoch- 
making work on the text of ‘ Hamlet.’ ”’ 
They agree that Q2 must in future be fol- 
lowed as the true text of ‘ Hamlet,’ though 
its mistakes and omissions render a corrected 
edition—and one which includes omitted pas- 
sages—necessary for the modern reader, 


Art History and Connoisseurship. By W. G. 
Constable. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d, net), 


THIS should be a useful book to many 

readers. We are of opinion that enjoy- 
ment of art is poor and limited to compara- 
tively few, ot 4 that ordinary judgment of 
works of art remains at a sadly low level, 
largely because the generality of people have 
not disentangled the idea of what art is and 
means from sundry other ideas mixed up with 
it in their minds. For these Mr, Constable’s 
clear statements should prove what is called 
an ‘‘eye-opener.”” For the more advanced 
who are at the beginning of what may develop 
into serious study of art, the setting in order 
of what they already know or perceive will 
be not less valuable. We were glad to notice 
at the outset repudiation of the commonly 
received distinction between crafts and fine 
arts. To make it is to misapprehend the 
essence of art. Mr, Constable sets this out 
well, Aesthetic intention may be present in 





both: and it is in virtue of aesthetic intention 
that art is art. He has some wise words to 
say about the “‘ spirit of the age”’ fallacy; 
and about the difference in object of the 
archaeologist and the historian of art; and 
some things perhaps less indisputable about 
the creative impulse of the artist coming from 
the unconscious, and the judgment of the art 
historian being made through the emotions. 

This last should surely be qualified by some 

reference to the instability of emotion, which 

sometimes rejects what it once accepted with 
enthusiasm. Still, we agree that the test of 

a work of art is likely to remain primarily 

subjective. 

It is a good thing to be reminded that 
photographs and reproductions have their 
dangers; and also to have emphasized the 
importance of the first view of a work of art 
as producing the general impression of it as 
a whole. Another good introductory remark 
is that on the effect of some technical know- 
ledge of ways of dealing with material; it 
presents the work of art as the solution of a 
problem and thereby helps the spectator to 
realise it both as a whole and as living. In 
the excellent pages treating of restoration, 
detection of over-painting or presence of dif- 
ferent hands, and the like topics, several 
common notions are opposed. Thus we are 
warned that relentless removal of everything 
but the original work is not invariably an 
advantage; and that the trained human eye 
or touch may obtain information as yet be- 
yond the reach of any instruments we have 
invented. We were particularly glad to have 
the importance of subject once more insisted 
on, and to be spared the fashionable insist- 
ence on “ pattern’ as distinct from subject. 

The scientific side and the documentary 
side of the work of the art historian, are 
dealt with in the lucid fashion which makes 
for liveliness as well as brevity. We are 
given an outline of the experience and know- 
ledge and of some of the considerations 
involved in the right placing of an individual 
work ; and run through the stages in the de- 
velopment of art from Charlemagne to the 
Baroque, with a short account of the move- 
ments up to the day before yesterday. In 
the final section the art historian finds him- 
self on the borders of the domain of the art 
critic, 

Yorkshire’s Ruined Castles. By John L. 
Illingworth. (London: Ed. J. Burrow and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net). 

A COMPANION volume to ‘ Yorkshire’s 

Ruined Abbeys,’ this book—which is a 
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very competent piece of work—should per- 
haps be even more welcome to the lover of 
architecture in so much as the castles are pro- 
bably less well known than the abbeys. Five 
chapters deal respectively with Castles in gen- 
eral; Yorkshire Barons and their castles; 
the Principal and then the Obscure, Castles 
of Yorkshire; and the Fortified Houses of the 
county. Abundance of sketch-plans are pro- 
vided, besides numerous reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author. History 
and description of the principal castles—the 
latter both as they were in their prime and 
as they are to-day—are carefully given. 
Heraldry is not forgotten. This, the most 
important, chapter is made the more inter- 
esting by the two earlier ones which give the 
background ; the development of the theory of 
fortification in the Middle Ages, and the his- 
torical events which influenced this and were 
influenced by it. By no means the least 
excellent feature is ‘A Short Glossary of 
Mediaeval Arms, Armour and Architecture,’ 
again plentifully illustrated. 

A holiday in Yorkshire with this book as 
a companion would certainly be most pleasur- 
able. But it is equally good for fireside read- 
ing, for it is well written, and handles skil- 
fully its dttractive material. How castles 
were built and all that happened to them and 
within them makes one of the best approaches 
to the Middle Ages. Mr. Illingworth has a 
keen sense of this, and so his book has spirit 
and life in it, and is far removed from the 
ordinary guide-book. 


BoOKSsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 

From Messrs. Francis Epwarps’s Cata- 
logue No, 634 (which comprises 1551 items 
and is very interesting reading) we take a 
few nineteenth-century books. A very attrac- 
tive one are two volumes in one of the fac- 
similes made in 1886-88 of Blake’s ‘ Milton’ 
(1804) and ‘ The First Book of Urizen,’ 1794 
(£12) which has a facsimile of ‘ Ahania’ 
bound at the end. Of the ‘ Urizen’ facsimile 
only 14 copies were printed, of the Milton 50. 
Under Costume we noticed, offered for £6 10s., 
Planché’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Costume’ (1876). 
The Dictionaries include a ‘“ Ducange”’ 
(1840-1857 : £10 10s.) and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 74 
vols. (1885-1925: £24), as well as the best 
edition of the ‘ N.E.D.’ without the Supple- 
ment (£21). The ‘ General Introduction to 
Domesday Book’ brought out by Sir H. Ellis 





in 1833, in 2 vols., is to be had for £3 10s, 
Edward Lear’s ‘Journal of Landsca 
Painter in Corsica’ cost 6s. (1870). There 
are several books by Kate Greenaway, of 
which the best would appear to be her ‘ Lan- 
guage of Flowers’ in the first edition (£2 
10s.). A copy ef Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ in the 
third edition is worth noting; the 10 vol- 
umes are offered for £18 (1745). A tempting 
quarto under ‘Horses and Horse-racing’ 
gives in 18 lithographic plates a ‘ Compara- 
tive View of the Form and Character of the 
English Racer and Saddle Horse’ (£2 5s.). 
Two or three oldish books on Music are 
Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies’ with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Sir John Steven- 
son (1857: 8s.); Johnson’s ‘ The Scots Musi- 
cal Museum,’ 2 vols. in one (1787: £2) and 
John Whitaker’s ‘ The Seraph: a Collection 
of Sacred Music, suitable to Public or Private 
Devotion,’ having vignette titles by William 
Blake (1819: £1 10s.). There are six items 
under ‘Penmanship,’ the ‘ Compendious 
Emblematist ’ among them, and also, offered 
for 10s, each, copperplate portraits of four 
writing-masters of the earlier eighteenth cen- 
tury: Nicholas, Eyres, Shelley and Clark. 
Concordances to Burns and Wordsworth are 
offered respectively at 12s, and £1 10s. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
— to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
a mpieh the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 


THe Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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[For classified articles see ANonyMous, BiBLiogRaAPHy, Books RecentLy PusLisHED, 
Curist1aAN Names, Crests, Eprtor1aL, Fotx-Lore, HeratpRy, LONDON CHANGING, 
Morroes, Osttuary, PHrases AND PROveRBS, PLace-NamMEs, QuorTaTions, SoNnGs 


AND BaLiaps, SURNAMES. | 





A 


“Abominable Snowman,” The, of the Hima- 
layas, 404 

Achilles and the Critics, 110; and his dip in 
the Styx, 440 

Actaeon, Myth and Moralising, 75 

Addison as a Christian name, 424 

Addison (Joseph), Baptismal Register of his 
daughter wanted, 63; his purchase of Bilton 
Hall, 272 

* Adeline ” as a pseudonym for the author of 
‘Souvenirs of a Tour on the Continent,’ 1827, 
406, 445 

‘Adventure, The,’ at Versailles, 14 

Agean, The, Modern Pottery Trade in, (Mem.), 
415 

Africa Company, The, particulars wanted, 476 

Aircraft-Anti, the Development of (Mem.), 56 

“ Air-sick,” use of the phrase in 1785, 79 

Aisle and Alley, 206, 250 

Albert, Prince Consort, query as to his con- 
firmation, 28 

Aldam family of Yorkshire, 388, 429, 446 

Alexander (Lieut. —), obit. 1857, 299, 337 

Alexander (Lieut. D. C.), obit. 1857, 299, 337 

Alexander (Lieut. J. A.), obit. 1857, 299, 337 

Alington Pedigree, Belman in, 245. 

Allen (E. W.), Editor of The Antiquary, 119 

Alley and Aisle, 206, 250 

American Anglo-Norman MSS., 300; Euphem- 
isms for Dying, Death and Burial (Mem.), 
469; European Weeds, 225, 265; Jews, 476; 
Literature (Mem.), 199; Slang, 474; Slavery, 
Abolition of (Mem.), 290; Surnames, 47, 196, 
265 


Amerycke (Richard), Sheriff of Bristol, 171, 213, 
268 


Anderson (Joke), of Perth and Leith, 81 

Anderson family of Dowhill, 442 

Anderson family of Perth and Leith, 334 

Anderson family, 369 

Angel Day, 110, 352 

Anglican Church and Calvinists and Lutheran 
Monarchs, 45, 357 

Anglo-Indian, 458 

Anglo-Norman MSS. in America, 300 

Animal, The Fastest, 28 

Animals, Epitaphs for, 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178, 
265, 339, 429, 465 





‘Annals of Europe, 1709-1743," Editor wanted, 
462 


6 
* Annals of King George I,’ Editor wanted, 462 
Anonymous :— 
‘Editors and Newspapers and Periodical 
Writers of the Last Generation,’ author 
of, 46, 105 
. — to History, Etc.’, author wanted, 316, 
58 


‘ Historical Register,’ author wanted, 316 
‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ author wanted, 
335, 376 
‘Living Authors,’ author wanted, 62, 141 
‘Practical Register in Chancery,’ author 
wanted, 461 
Antiquary, The, index of articles in, 208, 304 
Apple Woman, existence of, nowadays, 262 
April the 3ist, 1752, explanation wanted, 119, 


Arabic Literature of Horsemanship, 281 

‘ Arcadia,’ The, Shakespeare’s use of, 366, 409 

Archaeological Research in India and Central 
Asia (Mem.), 397 

“ Archangel ” as a bird name in Chaucer, 332 

Argentine (Argenton) family, 172, 446 

ae, Mediaeval Knight in history, 351, 
08 


Aristocrat, pronunciation of the 
America, 208, 286, 319 

Arm Akimbo as a Magical Posture, 386 

Army Lists, Notes from, 255 

Arnold (Matthew), his views on Germany 
(Mem.), 470 

Ashmolean Head of Oliver Cromwell, 218, 283, 
428, 462 

* Asian Birds ” of Robert Bridges, 80 

Ass, first record of presence in England, 440 

Asses in Witchcraft, 440 

Audubon (John James), a poem by, 60 

Aurora Borealis, 106; In Folk-lore, 112 

Austen (Jane), her reading (Mem.), 415 

Authors, Clerical, in 1859 312 

Avery (Samuel Putnam), details wanted of his 
early life, 189 


word in 


Batson family, 232 
Backboards for young ladies, 189, 229 
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“ Back Seat,” explanation of, 153 
Bainbridge, Curfew at, 206, 268 
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| | sheiilies British Cemeter at, 348 
| “ Bois de Violette,’ English equivalent, 61, 140 


Ballard (George), and the Ballard family of | Book of Common Prayer, licences to use the 


Alderstead 298, 337, 356 

Ballet, The, history wanted, 189, 228 

Bank Harvest, 69 

Baptism, Our Lord’s, Feast of, 460 

Barber family, clockmakers of Westmorland, 
100, 142 | 

Barlow, Joel, and Napoleon (Mem.), 433 

Barlow (Rev. John), Secretary, Zoological | 
Society, 1838-1840, portrait wanted, 9 

Barsisa (Santon), his identity, 136, 174 

Basilicas, extra-Roman and their privileges, 

Bassadore, British Cemetery at, 196 

Bastard coral at Portland, 188 | 

Bastewalles, use of the word, 279 

Baths, Royal York, Regent’s Park, 61 

Battle of Alma, account of (Mem.), 415 

‘Battle of the Kegs, The,’ author of poem | 
wanted, 246, 354 

Battle of Lowestoft, Flags at (Mem.), 325 

Beaumont, Sir George and Lady, their unpub- 
lished letters to the Wordsworths, 146, two 
letters from Sir Joseph Farington, 165, 194 | 

Beauty, some folk aids to, 57 

Bees and Noise, 406, 444 

Bees in the chimney, case of, 262 

“ Beg,” 17th century pronunciation of, 281 

Belman in the Alington Pedigree, 245, 391 

“‘ Belongs with,” origin of expression, 477 | 

Bennett (Edward T.), Secretary Zoological | 
Society, 1833-1856, portrait wanted, 9 | 








Bentham (Jeremy), and Westminster, 3, 106 
Bermondsey, ‘ ‘English Ground ” in, 207 
Bexhill, St. Peter’s Church and Horace Wal- | 

pole, 421 
Bibliography :— 


Epitaphs, 474 

Excalibur, 118 

Bibliography of Indexes to Magazines and | 

periodicals before 1850, 190 

Reynolds (George William McArthur), 61 
Bible, English, 4th century of (Mem.), 1 
Bierce (Ambrose), 1842-1913, author, 336, 370, 

40 


Big Game Hunting in South India (Mem.), 380 

“ Billycock ” and “ Bowler ” hats, 115, 177, 232 

Bill Heading, earliest printed, 154, 212, 321 

Bilton Hall, Addison’s purchase of, 272 

Birkbeck family of Leeds, 388 

Birds let loose at Coronation, 207, 263, 286 

Birds of the Desert (Mem.), 254 

Birmingham Public Library, 76th Report 
(Mem.), 253 

“* Bishopric ” meaning the County of Durham, 
60, 139 

Bishop of Sodor and Man, XVI century, 14, 155 

“‘ Blackguard ” or “ Cad,” derivations of, 117, 
19. 


3 
Blake family of Blandford, 280 
Blakeney, Norfolk described as “‘ the Venice of 
England,” 117 
“ Bluebeard,’ rhymed version wanted, 316 





Boehme (Jacob), misquoted by Emerson, 63 


Litany, 263 
Books Recently Published :— 


Arber’s (Agnes) Herbals: Their Origin and 
Evolution, 16 
Baker’s (H. Kendra), Elizabeth and Sixtus, 


Banks’ (M. MacLeod), British Calendar 
Customs. Scotland. Vol. i. Movable 
Festivals, 197 

Block’s (Martin) Gypsies: Their Life and 
Their Customs. Peansiated by Barbara 
Kuczinski and Duncan Taylor, 322 

Bridges’ (Robert) Three Friends, 377 

British Calendar Customs. England. Vol. 
ii. Fixed Festivals. January-May inclu- 
sive. By A. R. Wright, 179 

British Calendar Customs. Scotland. Vol. 
i. Movable Festivals, 197 

Bryant’s (Arthur) Samuel Pepys, the 
Saviour of the Navy, 412 

Burney’s (Fanny) Evelina, 377 

Bushell’s (W. D.) Hobson’s Conduit at 
Cambridge: The New River at Cambridge 
commonly called Hobson’s River, 71 
Carpenters’ Worshipful Company Records 
of Vol. v. Warden’s Account Book, 1571- 
1591, Ed. John Ainsworth, 430 

Chakravarty’s (Amiya) Dynasts and the 
Post-War Age in Poetry, 483 

Chambers’ (EH. K.) Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge: A Biographical Study, 466 

Clark’s (Ruth) Sir William Trumbell m 
Paris, 1685-1685, 448 

Classical Agsociation, Proceedings of, Vol. 
Xxxv., 17 

Constable’s (.D G.) Art, History and Con- 
noisseurship, 485 

Coulton’s (G.) Social Life in Britain from 
the Conquest to the Reformation. New 
cheap edition, 360 

Courtenay’s (Ashley) Let’s Halt Awhile in 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 36 

Crutchley’s (E. A.), A History and Des- 
cription of the Pitt Press, etc., 216 

Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Part iv. Butterfly pea- 
Chubby. Ed. Sir William Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert, 447 

Dictionary of the ‘Older Scottish Tongue 
from the Twelfth Century to the end of 
the Seventeenth. Part viii. D-Dignité. 
Ed. Sir William Craigie, 376 
Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776. Compiled 
from the Play Bills and Ed. by Dougald 
MacMillan, 107 
English Association Essays and Studies is 
Members. Vol. xxiii. Collected. S. 
Roberts, 180 
Essays and Studies. By Members of the 
English Association, 449 
Ewen’s (C. L’Estrange), A Guide to the 
Origin of British Surnames, 125 
Ferrar Papers, The. Ed. B. Blackstone, 
287 
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Books Recently Published :— | 
Fripp’s —_ J.), Shakespeare, Man and | 
Artist, 
Gardner’ : * arthur), An Introduction to | 
French Church Architecture, 161 
Gover’s (J. E.), Mawer’s (Allan), and Sten- | 
ton’s (I*, M.), The Place-Names of Hert- 


fordshire, 143 
Ed. E. W. W. 


Great Red Book of Bristol. 
Veale, 270 

Hale-White’s (William) Keats as Doctor 
and Patient, 89 

Hamlet, Tragedy of, The. Introducion and 
Notes by Thomas Marc Parrott and 
Hardin Craig, 484 

Humphrey’s (John) Studies in Worcester- 
shire History. Ed. E. A. B. Barnard, 144 

Illingworth’s (John L.) Yorkshire’s Ruined | 
Castles, 485 

Kirkpatrick’s (F. A.) Latin America, 483 

Letters to Jane from Jamaica, 1788-1796. Ed. 
Geraldine Mozley, 34 

Lord, W. W., Poetical Works of. Ed. 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott, 54 

Lowe, Roger, The Diary of. Ed. William 
L. Sachse, 396 

MacGibbon’s (David) Elizabeth Woodville, 
1437-1492, 323 

MacPike’s (Eugene Fairfield), 
Flamstead and Halley, 288 

Madge’s (S. J.) Early Records of Haringay | 
alias Hornsey, 270 

Menon (C. Narayana,) Shakespeare Criti- 
cism: An Essay in Synthesis, 215 

Middlesex Sessions Records, New Series. 
Vol. iii, 1615-1616. Ed. William L. Hardy, 


88 

Middleton’s (R. D.), Dr. Routh, 178 

Milton: Complete Poetry and _ Selected | 
Prose. Ed. E. H. Visiak, 233 

Milton, John, Poetical Works of, 341 

Milton, John, The Works of, Vol. xii, xiii, 
394 

Milward, John Esq., Diary of. Introduction 
by Caroline Robbins, 340 

Mirror for Magistrates. Ed. from original 
Texts in the Huntington Library, 359 

Morris’ (Helen),: Portrait of a Chef: The | 
Life of Alexis Soyer, 431 } 





Hevelius, | 


Old Theatre, Worthing, 1807-1855. Com- | 
piled by Mary Theresa Odell, 449 | 
Oxford Book of Light Verse. Ed. W. H. 


Auden, 413 

Partridge’ s (Eric), The World of Words, 252 | 

Publishing Firm of Cadel] and Davies: | 
Select Correspondence and Accounts, 1793- 
1836. Ed. Theodore Besterman, 268 

Racial Proverbs: A Selection of the World’s | 
Proverbs Arranged Linguistically by Sel- | 
wyn Gurney Champion, 160 

Reith’s (Charles), The Police Idea, 305 

Thielke’s Barh Miinsterer Anglistische | 
Studien, 

a gamed s rid M. S.), The Polite Marriage, | 


Topsham Marriages, Baptisms and Burials | 
of, 1600-1837, 467 


Books Recently Published :— 


Trollope (Anthony), Can You Forgive Her? 
World’s Classic Series, 467 

Wade’s (B.), Yorkshire’s Ruined Abbeys, 72 

West’s (C. B.), Courtoisie in Anglo- Norman 
Literature, 71 

Weyman (Stanley), new words in his novels, 
59 


Whiting’s (Bartlett Jere), Problems in the 
Earlier English Drama, 269 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Register of Mar- 
riages, Baptisms and Burials, 467 
Wright’s (A. R.), British Calendar Cus- 
toms, England: Vol. II., Fixed Festivals, 
January-May inclusive, 179 
Pooksellers’ Catalogues, 18, 54, 89, 126, 162, 216, 
323, 360, 377, 432, 450, "468, 486 
Borrow (George), ‘Bible in Spain,’ 


Queries 
from, 350, 393 


| Boswell (James), Queries from, 208 
| Botanical Latin, 


*acris ” in, 348, 391, 428 
Botany Bay, daily life and’ conditions at, 63, 
105, 193 
‘ Bowler ” and “ Billycock * hats, 115, 177, 232 
Boyne The, date of Blowing up at Spithead, 


Bridges (Robert), his “ Asian Birds,” 80 

Bridlington, St. Mary’s Priory Church, Arms 
on Boyle Gate, leading to, 29 

‘ Brief: A Weekly Epitome of the Press’ par- 
ticulars wanted, 46 

British Academy, Presidential 
(Mem.), 398 

British Cemetery at Bassadore, 196 

British Prisoners of War in France, 76, 194, 
202, 232, 256, (Corrigendum, 216) 

British Travellers on George Washington’s 
English, 7 

Broughton and Rugeley families, 225 

Browne (Captain Philip), obit. "1752, 405 

Browne (Margarette), her Diary, 1792-1804, 
(Mem.) 37, (Mem.) 217 

Prowne (Sir Thomas), queries concerning, 10 

Browning (Robert), queries from, 477 

Brunt as a surname, 46, 84, 196, '320 

Bruton (Mme.), first woman decorated with 
Legion of Honour, (Mem.), 2 

Buckinghamshire, Excavations in (Mem.), 344 

Budden and Fisher families of Blandford, 
Dorset, 126, 280 

Bunce (i David), botanist, details wanted, 335 
394 


Address 1938. 


Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, 173, 210, 430 
Burke (Edmund), Two Notes on the Biography 
of, 417 
Burns (Robert), his alteration of a song by 
Herrick, 153; Sir Walter Scott on, 279 
Purrough (Henry), Vicar of Wisbech, Cambs., 
5: 


39, 

Burrough family of Sudbury, Suffolk, Portraits 
by Gainsborough, 128 

Burrow (Reuben), William Jones, 
John Robertson, 205, 313 

Buttermilk and Treacle, Medical use of, 261, 
302, 318, 430 

Byng or Binning family name from old docu- 
ment, 42, 122 

Byron (Lord), Some relics of his heart, 32. 
64, 175 


Senior, 
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Byrons, Some False, Notes on, 182 
Bythner (Victorinus), date and place of death 
wanted, 135 o 


Cabbage as a term of endearment, 135 
Cab re, a Monument to, in Greek, 10, 83 
- ia ‘and “ Blackguard,” derivation of, 117, 


Chbwalader family of Denbighshire, 29 

“Call of the Wild”: Escape: Escapist, 80 

Camel, Lost, The, ’ story from ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 440 

Campbell family of Ardkinglas, 80 

Campbell (Sir John), 1780, 18, 63, 80 

Campbell (John), of Glenlyon, and his ‘ Lives 
of the Admiras,’ 27 

Canning (George), the living descendants of 
his mother, 92 

Canonization in the Twentieth Century, 
142, 230 

Canterbury, Dominicans of, 260 

Canterbury and Performance of The 
Sir Thomas Moore’ at, (Mem.), 3 

Caps, Monmouth, 117, 159, 192 

Carlyle (Thomas), his vignettes in vinegar of 
his contemporaries, 351 

Carrickfergus, Thurot, at, 1760, 261, 317, 353 

Castle Pence in Edward III’s time, 207, 249, 
66 


10, 70, 


* Booke of 


2 

Casual Club, account of, 421 

Cat and Puss, information about, 12, 50, 374 

Cat’s Cradles, details of, 16, 481 

Cats, Christmas trees for, 474 

Cato Uticensis in Dante’s Purgatorio, 246 

Cecil (Lord David), on holidays, (Mem)., 164 

Cement, Roman, its composition, 136, 264 

Chaplains, Early, in Australia, 442 

Chapman and Milton, 456 

Chapman’s Homer, a possible new source of 
Keats’s sonnet on, 203, 248, 285; misprints in, | 
331 

Charlemagne, 
48 


iconography and Canonization, | 


1 
Charles II, great-granddaughter of, 100; and | 
Chelsea Hospital, Nell Gwynn and Sir 
Stephen Fox, 273 
Chaucer (Geoffrey) and his ‘ Book of the Lion,’ 
(Mem.), 164 


Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, in Drama and | 
Fiction, 477 
Chekhov, Russian Views of, 280 


Chelsea Hospital, Charles II, Nell Gwynn and 
Sir Stephen Fox, 273 

“ Cheltenham Annuaire, The,” history of, 62 

Chequers, The, Sunningdale, Berks, 440 

Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, 1153-1301, (Mem.), 416 | 

Chinese and Japanese Culture, (Mem.), 200 

Child, A Seventh, 139 

Christian Names:— 


Addison, 424 
Claribel, 262, 304, 357 
Clarissa, 315 
Gawther, 388 
Iitudus, 190, 229 
Mercedes, 299, 377 
Prisca, 245 ! 
Christmas Decorations in Hospitals, 475 | 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


| Connett (Elizabeth), 


Vol. clxxy, 
Christmas in the Navy, 1675, 460 
Christmas, Keeping in Hotels, 475 
Christmas Trees for Cats, 474 
Church Pews, 134, 177, 212, 267, 301, 338, 357 


Churches, St. Margaret in, Dedication of, 81, 120 

Churches, Smoking in, 280, 319, 336, 355, 394, 427 

Clarence, Duke of, Lionel of Antwerp, six 
hundredth anniversary of, (Mem.), 379 

Claribel as a Christian name, 262, 304, 357 

Clarissa as a Christian name, 315 

Clarke (Dr. Samuel), unpublished papers 
wanted, 388 

Clerical Authors in 1859, 312 


“Clerk of the weather,” origin of expression 


wanted, 9 
" gag Shades,” Gravesend, to be demolished, 


Clocks To Be Wound Twice a Day, 46 

Clough of Tadcaster, his identity, 388, "128 

Clough family of Leeds, 388 

Coalbrookdale Gate, Kensington: Gardens, 188, 
230 

Cock-Fighting in London in 1814, 349 

Coffee serving in Italy, 349, 391 

Cohen, Italian Equivalent for, 315, 374 

Coleridge, Hartley (his poems), 155 

Colla (Johanses), his identity, 440 

Collins family of Somerset and Devon, 315 

Colnett Cape, identity of Colnett, 224 

Colour perception in individuals, (Mem.), 199 

sa a iG Christopher), his descendants, 


Colter” as a surname, 136, 195 


Combs, Leaden, existenec of, 246, 283 

Company, Eastland, or Russia, books and 
records, 171 

Conant (Sir N.), obit. 1822, details wanted, 155, 
193 

of Exeter and Wands- 

worth, 476 


| Connecticut Nursery Rhyme, 477 


Conventional Forms of Sun, Moon, Stars, 462 
* Conversation Piece,’ origin of the term, 207 
Cook (Elizabeth), wife of Capt. Cook, 368, 428, 


445 
ae ag (Samuel), his miniature of the Pepys, 


Cope (General Sir John), his family, 60 

Corantos, English and Newsbooks, 1620-1624, 
Short Title Catalogue, (Mem.), 127 

Cordovan Leather, 475 

Cornac, an obscure word, 

Coronation Birds let loose A 207, 263, 286 

Coroners Treasure Trove, 187 

| Corvan (Edward), obit. 1865, 482 

Cowper (William) and Keats, 170 


| Crabbe (George), An uncollected poem by, 471 


Cradle of Christ known as a “ cratch,” 400 
| Crashaw’s ‘Steps to The Temple,’ Editor of, 


263, 305 
| Crawford family of the North of England, 208 
| Crests:— 


A hand couped at the elbow, grasping a 
pheon-tipped dagger or spear, 388 
Southampton, 424, 463 
Crime among the young, Increase of, (Mem.), 1 
Crisis, The, of Paradise Regained, 184 
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Cromwell (Oliver), Ashmolean head of, 218, 283, | Drayton and the ‘ 
428, 462 'D 


Cross family of Leeds, 388 
Cumberland “ Butcher,” as a general, (Mem.), 
7 


30 
Curfew at Bainbridge, 206, 
Curtins’ Gap, authority for the deed, 209, 264 
Custer (General) and Sitting Bull, 171 


D 


D’Acosta (Juliane), lived at the Grand Moghul’s 
Court, Delhi, information wanted, 423 
Daniel (Samuel), inedited poems of, 421 


‘Dante’s Matelda, symbolization of, Purgatorio, 


Cato, 189, 226; Uticensis in, 254 

D’Arblay (Alexander), a version of the 
Deum, 310 

Darling (Grace), centenary of, (Mem.), 163 

De Alava (General Count Miguel Ricardo), date 
of death wanted, 422 

Deane and Johnson families, 261 

“De Bonne Femme,” 459 

Dedication of Churches, St. Margaret in, 81, 120 

Dedricheleece, Place or Field Name, 315, 354, 392 

eat Daniel) cestry of, 44, 86; a descendant 
of, ii, Thogesbs and ‘The Storm,’ 223 

De Harcourt Anchetil Co. 
Leicester, c, 1124, 435 

De Harcourt (William), of Stanten-Usdes, 
Bardon, Co. Leicester, c. 1124, 418 

Dekker’s Phaethon, article on, 380 

De La Hayde (Joseph), and cure of lunatics, 
1813, 208 

. Delphos ” for “ Delphi,” 124 

or Umtriebe,’ 
wanted, 315 

Dennett family of Yorkshire, 475 

Derby, The, and Novelists, 246 

Derby, The, in Fiction, 143 

D’Erho (Alfarez Dona Catalina), born c. 1560, 
further information wanted, 423 

en (Claude), savant, details wanted, 


Te 


of Bosw orth, 


1817, reference 


De Sevigne (Madame) and Omar Khayyam, 437 
De Solers and De Soligny families, 171 
entre and Rutland, Dukes of, MSS. of, 


Devonshire Tea Time Talk, Fragment of, 115 

Dexter (John), of Annfield, Co. Kilkenny, 368 

Diagram, The, Journalistic use of, 316 

Dickens (Charles), examples of “ stipendaries ” 
from, 298 

Dictionary of National Biography, (Mem.), 235 
“Died ” Variants of on Memorial Inscriptions, 
245, 283, 305, 318, 339, 353, 393, 409, 424 

Dieulacres, derivation of the place-name, 442, 


en (Charles), obit. Aug. 27, 1638, (Mem.), 


Dipeas i in Lyly and Marston, 24 

Dissenting Ministers and Libraries, 439 

Dogs, Domestication of, 135, 212, 265 

D.O.M. on Funeral Monuments, 44 

Dominicans of Canterbury, 260 

Don Caesar de Bazan, 87, 177 

“Do Not Stir Fire With a Sword,” 349, 391, 412 
Douglas, John, “ The Glasgow Gander,” 453 





Man in the Moone,’ 1619, 134 

ressmaker, The, a study of, 100, 156, 192, 200, 

247, 305, 393 

Drinking Bouts, 32 

“ Drone,” meaning of, 26 

Duckweed described as “‘ 

Durrant family, 225 

Dutch Pictures, Vicissitudes of, (Mem.), 182 

Dwarf Statue of 97, Wilton Road, Westminster, 
particulars wanted, 46 


Grocers,” 245, 285 


E 
Ear-rings, tinkling, information wanted, 406 
Edgar Aetheling, burial place wanted, 334 
Edgworth (Maria), as a Social Novelist, 204 


Editorial :— 


Clerk of the Weather, 9 
Errors in the Aldine ‘ Gray,’ 44 
Flower, William, 315 
“ Hot-Foot,” 440 
Lambert, General Sir John, 368 
Matrimonial Sales, 314 
Maty (Matthew), M.D., 335 
Notches at Cricket, 61 
Rheims Cathedral, Inauguration, 63 
Richard, King of the Romans, 335 
Tintinabulation, Poe’s word, 387, 
gendum, 414) 
“To Work Like a Trojan,” 462 
Wreck of the Royal Adelaide, 298 
‘Editors and Newspapers and _ Periodical 
Writers of the Last Generation,’ author of, 
46, 105 

Education, Newton (John) on, 22 

“ Edward and Eleonora,” by Thomson. details 
wanted, 335, 373 

Edward II, Coronation of, (Mem.), 37 

Eggs and James Phipps, M.P., 301 

Egypt, M. Louis Bertrand on experiences i 
(Mem.), 254. 

Eight, Pieces of value in English Money, 
159 


(Corri- 


Elephants, Hannibal’s, a 

Elijah’s Prophecy, 16, 67, 

Elizabeth, Queen, her rt fool, 68 

Ellis (Colonel John), of Jamaica, c. 1655, 207 

Ellison family of Lintz Green, 225 

Emerson (Ralph Walsh), his misquotation from 
Boehme, 63; queries from his poems, 442 

Enderby and Sons, Whalers, 1776-1852, informa- 
tion wanted, 423, 478 

English Articulation, 123, 196 

“ English Ground ” in Bermondsey, 207 

English, Kinder, Smith and Tooke families, 8 

English Monarchs communicating in the 
Established Church of Scotland, 45 

English, The, in St. Helena, 236 

Epitaphs, Bibliography of, 474 

Epitaph, curious, in the Cotswolds, 439 

Epitaphs on animals, 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178, 
265, 339, 429, 465 

Escape, Escapist: Call of the Wild, 80 

Esenin, (Sergij), 1895-1925, details of poem 
wanted, 351 

Eton College and Etonia, (Mem), 343 
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Europeans Deeds in America, 225 Forbes (William), of ——. 475 

Estuarine lerries, 171 Forester’s Serjeantry, 369, 

“ Evernons,” meaning of, 315, 352 Forest (John), Franciscan, 162 

“Every Bullet Has Its Billet,” origin of | Fowler (William), Queries from answers to 
phrase, 315, 355 Hammiltoun, 7 


Excalibur, Bibliographical material wanted, | Fox (Sir Stephen), Chelsea Hospital, Nell 
118 Gwynn, Charles II, 273 

Exeter Cathedral, Chapter House of, (Mem.),| Foxwell (Herbert Somerton), Economist, 
318 (Mem.), 289 

Exeter, Marquis of (Henry Courtenay), anni-| France, King George VI’s visit to, (Mem.), 14% 
versary of his death in 1538, (Mem.), 398 Free Pardon, instances of granting, 63, 104 

Eyre (Stratford Alfred), his parents, 188 | Freeman (George Sydney), obituary of, 108 

r | French Franc Note, 1649, 65 


French Memoirs, earlier eighteenth century, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, symbols for, 300, 355, 51 
429 





2 French Parochial Registers printed, 442 
Falconry, article in, ‘ Life and Letters To-Day,’ | French Poetry and the Parnassian School, 15 


by Frank Illingworth, (Mem.), 271 Friar, Laurence, and the marriage of Romeo 
Fallacies, Popular, a list of by Sydney Smith, and Juliet, 367 
135, 178 | Frog at the ‘Dinner Table, 8, 52 


Falstaff Inn, Canterbury, (Mem.), 110 | Fulwood (William), article on, 97 
Familiar Names from Old Documents, 41, 122, Funeral Sermons, The Fashion of, 406 


221 Fuschia, The, Folk-names wanted, 15 
Family of “ Twice Twenty-Two,” 349 
Family of Love, a religious sect, 362 G 
Farington (Sir Joseph), two unpublished letters | Gaimar (Geffrei), work of, (Mem.), 433 

to Sir George Beaumont, 165 Gainsborough, Portraits of the Allied families 
* Fauvel,” meaning of the word wanted, 81, 121 of Burrough of Sudbury, Suffolk, 128, 152 
Fawcett (Mrs.), and Sir’ Walter Scott, 62 | Galanthus Byzantus, a bulb; origin of name 
Feast of Our Lord’s Baptism, 460 wanted, 423, 463 
Ferries, Estuarine, 171 Galt’s ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ mystery con- 
“* Festin de Pierre,”’ 10, 66, 142, 177 | cerning, 313 


Field Names, Preservation of, (Mem.), 55 
Figs in London, 313 
Finch, Captain, 1778, his identity, 422, 464 


Games, Mistress, when originated, 45, 124 
Gaultree Forest, its whereabouts, 263, 302, 321 
Gawther as a Christian name, 388 


Finnio-Ugrian, Hunting methods, 28 Geddes (Andrew) and the Wilkie MSS., 424 
Fisher and Budden families of Blandford, General, Greatest British, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Dorset, 224, 280 opinion as to, 10, 86 
Fish-Hooks, abnormal specimens of, 64, 119, | George, St. and Gibson, 173, 209 
194 George VI, King, and his visit to France, 
Fitzroy family of Sheffield, 335 (Mem.), 14 
Flagstone Designs, (Mem.), 343, 373 | Gerente Veen’). glass-painter of Paris, 79 
Flamsteed (John), letters of, 154, 266 Ghost, Newcastle, The, 172, 210 
Flamsteed, Halley and Newton, 374 Ghost Story told by Rogers, 188 
Fletcher (J. S.), a novel laid in Ludlow, 80 Gibbon and St. George, 173, 309 
“« Floitering,”’ meaning of the word, 321 Gilbert and Sullivan operas abroad, 87 
Flower-Painters to Royalties, their duties, 135, | “ Gingervating,” meaning of the word, 29, 159 
195, 231 Gladstone (William Ewart) and Queen Victoria, 


Flower (William), Norray King of Arms, 315, 29; letters while at Eton, (Mem.), 343 
376 Glass, Folk-lore of, 13 

Foch (Marshal) and the Armistice, (Mem.), 379 | Glass Making Firms, of Sunderland, 369 

Glass Stained of the Middle Ages, (Mem.), 307 


Foth-tere:— Glasse (Hannah), and her “ Art of Cookery,” 
Aids to Beauty, 57 
Aurora Borealis, 113 Godfrey the “ Gof ” of Hooke’s Diary, 1688-%, 
Fuschia, Folk Names wanted, 15 332 
Glass, 13 Gospels, The, date of chief MSS., 31, 480 
Hungarian, 294 Gouger (James), 17, 27 
Infectious Diseases, remedies for, 30 Goupy, the fan painter, 60 
Lightning, 172, 214 “ Gow’s Watch,” 478 
Rainbow, The, 68 | Grant (Sir Archibald), his identity, 440 
Sheep, 476 Grass in England, Walking on, (Mem.), 2 
Slovakian Folk-Lore, Points from, 255 | Grattan (Lieut. William), 88th Regiment, date 
Toothache, charm against, 224, 285, 304, 375 of death wanted, 423 
Tortoise, The, 190, 228, 247, 320, 429 ‘Gray,’ Aldine, The, errors in, 44 
Whooping Cough, Remedy for, 387 ‘Gray Goose Wing, The,’ stanza in Chevy 


Fonetic Nuz, 152, 194 | Chase, meaning of, 335, 374, 412 
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Great Men, an ee that they are all un- | 
scrupulous, 10, 67, 

Great New Street, disappearance of, 206 

Greek Actor, A Stor 

Gresse Street, W.1, 

“ Grocers” as meanin 

Grotrian Hall, 115, 
demolished, 60 

“Grouse Ramadhan,” 


emolition of, 116 
Duckweed, 245, 285 

igmore Street, to be 

a phrase of Carlyle’s, 
187 

Grosvenor Place, 43-46, to be demolished, 244 

Guest family in Birmingham, 246 

‘Guide to the eo Purchase Act’ by H. A. 
Curtis, | ge ee 

Gwyn (Ne 1), Cheloca Hospital, Charles II, Sir 

Stephen Fox, 273 


Gypsy Lore Society, 


Journal of, (Mem.), 73 


ies (John), Foreign Secretary to the se Si 
Society of Literature, 62, 122 

Holbein’s portrait of Lady Parker, 333 

Homer, The Translation of a Word in, 56, 102 

** Hooligan,” 15 

Hopkey as a surname, 208, 267 

Horace and John Keats, 85, 105 

Horsemanship, Arabic Literature of, 281 

Horse, Insatiable, The, 115, 445 

Hoskins (John), his mother, 172; anniversary of 
his death, (Mem.), 145 

* Hot-Foot,” queries concerning the word. 440 

‘Hound in Heaven’ in ek eae. 416 


| Housman, A. E., and ‘ N.E.D 


Howlers in Excelsis, 140, 160 
Howlers, Lady Beaumont’s, 194 


| Huish (Robert), 172, 446 


| Hungarian Folk-Lore, More Scraps of, 294 


H 
Hair, curiosities concerning, 123 
Hallam (Lt.-Col. George), his marriage to 


Anne Sulivan, 405, 444, 479 

Halleian Gleanings, 188, 297 

Halley (Edmond) and Peter the Great, 100, 261; 
his lameness, 188 

Halley, Flamsteed and Newton, 374 

Ham, Place Names in, 375 

Hamilton of Manorhamilton, Ireland, 
wanted, 334, 373 

Hamlet, Three Notes on, 114, 154 

Hannibal’s Elephants, 367, 407 

Harcourt Family, The, and [mington War- 
wickshire, 185 

Harvard (John), founder of Harvard Uni- 
versity, (Mem.), 1 

Harvest Fields, presentation in art and litera- | 
ture, 298, 355, 444, 466 

Harvey, W. H., Memoir of, its writer, 46, 157 
‘Help to History ” ete., author w anted, 316, 358 | 

Henderson (Richard), of Hanham, 367, 409 


details 


Heraldry :— 


Arms on Bayle Gate, St. 
Bridlington, 29 

Collins family, arms wanted, 315 

Grant Sir Archibald), arms wanted, 479 


Mary’s 


Priory, | 


Ormandy: Organ: families, arms ‘wanted, 
369, 411 

Or, on a cross azure five pheons, 388, 428 

Palm, 476 


Prohibition 476 
Smith (Sir George), alias Bromley, 
Pauncefote, arms wanted, 441 
“Hering Jeanie,” real name wanted, 461 
Herrick (Robert), his song altered by Burns, | 
153 


alias 


Hill (Octavia), centenary of her birth, (Mem.), | 


Historical Manuscripts, Royal Commission on, 
1870-1911, guide to, (Mem.), 217 

‘ Historical Register,’ author wanted, 316 

Historical Uniformity, 439 

Hitler, meaning and origin of the name, 315, 


Hobby as a family name, 43, 107, 140 
“ Hob-in-the-Well ” as an Inn Sign, 189, 228 





| Inscription on coffin lid, 
423 


| “ Troquois Virtuosi,” 


| Italy, 


| Jenyns (Ralph), 
367 


Hungarians, Original Home of, 473 
Hunting in Finland, 28 


I 


“Tckles,” meaning of the word in Place Names, 
387, 428, 482 

Ilmington, Warwickshire, 
family, 185 

Iitudus as a Christian Name, 190, 229 

Incunabula in Dr. R. Nesbitt’s Sale, 1761, 78 


and the Harcourt 


Indexes to Magazines and Periodicals before 
1850, 190, 321 
India, Portuguese influence in, 134; under 


English Rule, (Mem.), 55, (Mem.), 127 
Indian Study of Great Poets of the West, 226, 
463 


Infantry Light, in the 18th Century, 388 
Infectious Diseases, remedies for, Folk-Lore of, 
30 


explanation wanted, 


Ireland, Northern, lands in, 28 
- mentioned by Dean Swift, 
4 


serving coffee in, 349, 391 


J 


Jackson and his work at Exeter, 136, 175 


Jamaica, needs and defects of, (Mem.), 325; 
records of Supreme Court, (Mem.), 469 

James II, children of, 220, 259; Literature con- 
nected with, 224 

Jamieson (Dr. John), philologist, centenary of 
his death, (Mem.), 

Janson, Janssen, Johnson families in England, 
Dy) 


of Islington, Co. Middlesex, 


| Jews in America, 476 


Jews, Their E xpulsion from England, 1290, 471 

“ Job’s Coffin,” its meaning, 45, 83 

Johnson and Dean families, 261 

Johnson’s Dictionary, slang in, 136 

Johnson, Janson, Janssen families in England, 
281 


Jones (William), Senior: John Robertson, 
Reuben Burrow, 205, 313 

‘Journal of A Naturalist,’ author wanted, 325, 
376 
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Journalistic use of the Diagram, 316 
Judith as a shop or inn-sign, 209, 267 


K 


“ Kayoed,” American slang, 68, 82, 121 | 

Keats (John), and Horace, 85, 106; and Cowper, 
170; Sonnet on Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ 203, 248, 
285 

** Kemo-Kimo,” a song, 99 

Kendall (John), of ) a further informa- | 
tion wanted, 405 

Kettle, details about, 34 

** Key-Cold,” equivalent in other languages, 477 

Khayyam Omar and Madame De Sevigne, 437 

Kidd, Captain, The Ghost of, (Mem.), 91 

Kinder, English, Smith and Tooke families, 8 

Kingfisher’s Nest, The, a legend of the British 
Museum, 136 

Knife-Board of an Omnibus, 477 

“ Knights’ Collars,” daffodils used for, 477 

Knight’s Declaration, A, 38 

Kyd (Lieut.-General Alexander,) obit. 1826, his 
marriage and children, 

Kynalmeakie, Viscountess, her identity, 45, 87 


L 


“La Douloureause,” origin of expression, 477 
Lafayette, the text of a letter written in 1824, 
187 


Lamb (Charles), an uncollected letter to H. C. 
Robinson, 1832, 437 

Lambert (General), at Waterloo, 368, 312 

Lambert (Thomas), date and place of birth, 476 

Lancashire Parish Clergy Lists, 196 

Lander (Frederick West), his ancestry, 246 

Landon (Laetitia Elizabeth), centenary of 
death, (Mem.), 271 

Langhorn family, 442 . 

Lansdale of Wycombe Marsh, Bucks, and his 
family, 207 

Lapis Calaminaris, mined for in the Mendips, | 

Larrey, Napoleon’s surgeon, (Mem.), 253 

Latin Words, Mediaeval Mulitations of, 406 

“La Tables des Mers,” meaning of, 460 

La Trappe, book on deaths of monks at, wanted, 





Lawrance (Mary), flower painter, 476 

Lea: Lee: Leigh families of Derbyshire, 246, 286 | 

Leaden Combs, existence of, 246, 283 

Lease of a London house and shop, 385 

Le Coq (Philip), coffee-house keeper in’ West- | 
minster, 405 

—- es explorer, his burial place, 190 

Lee, ur (1740-1792), of Virginia, details 

cakek 333 

Leeman Baronetcy, b 

Lely’s “ Flaggmen,” 373 

“Letter B ” as an Inn-Sign, 333, 375 

Liberty (Sir Arthur), details wanted, 53 

Libraries for Children, (Mem.), 470 

Libraries and Dissenting Ministers, 439 

Lightfoot, Hannah, her alleged marriage to 
George III, 335 

Lievin, SS. and Ghent, 100, 139 

Light family of Durham, 246 


sory of, 79, 137 


| Lucas (E. 


Lighting, Terrestrial Record, 209, 375 

Lightning, Folk-lore of, 172, 214 

Lights Leaded and Ornamental Glazing, (Mem.), 
307 

“‘ Limited,” Business use of, 460 

Lindsay (Theophilus), Vicar of Catterick, 1763- 
1773, 136, 176, 465 


| Lion Story, Eighteenth Century, 477 


Lips and Lettuce, proverbial phrase concerning, 
99 


Lion Hunting in India, (Mem.), 181 


| Litany, A Royalist, 162, 211 


Liverpool, Notes and Queries Society, 
culars wanted, 101 

‘Living Authors,’ author wanted, 62, 141 

Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire, (Mem.), 163 

Loch Ness Monster, The, 169 

Lockhart (John Gibson), 275, 290, 308, 399 

Lockyer (Edmund), M.D., obit. 1824, particulars 
wanted, 172 


parti- 


| London Changing :— 


Great New Street, disappearance of, 206 
Gresse Street, W.1, demolition of, 116 
Grosvenor Place, Nos. 43-46, to be 
demolished, 244 
Grotrian Hall, 115, Wigmore Street, to be 
demolished, 60 
Lower Regent Street, Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11, to be 
replaced by shops, 244 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, contents of fiy> 
vaults removed to Bookwood Cemetery, 99 
Tottenham Court Road, Police Station to be 
demolished, 244 
London, Figs in, 313 
London, Lord Mayor of, c. 1802, 461 
London Magazine, a Gentleman’s 
Intelligencer, edition wanted, 62 
London Police Stations, history of, 262 
Loomis Gang, The, and "its exploits, (Mem.), 91 
Loose Persons, ‘authority over, vested in 
families, 299, 336 
Lord Mayor, The First, 369, 
Louis XV, portraits ae a ehila. “hile ), 416 
Lower Regent Street, 5 
by offices, 244 
Ludlow (J. S. Fletcher), and, 80 
V.), on Bay Diary of Frederick 
Spalding, (Mem.), 20 
** Lug-Meadow ” in Hereford, 319 
| Lumley, Ancient Northern Family of, 149, 230, 
356, 46: 


» 465 
Lyons Inn, site of, 208, 250, 266 


Monthly 


M 


Macknow (Feodor), Russian Giant, date of death 
wanted, 423 

Mac-Hone, origin of name wanted, 13 

Madagascar Portraits, 333 

Maiden Bradley as a Place Name, 350, 393 

Maillard or Mallard family, 465 


Malapropisms, instance of, 10 

Milan a the centenary of his birth, 
(Mem 

| Mansfield (Katherine), biographical data 


wanted, 29, 70, 124 
Mansion House Street, date of its naming, 154 


» 7, 9, 11, to be replaced — 
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Manumission of Henry Palmer, 134, 175, 191, 214 | 

Margaret Saint, in, the dedication of | 
Churches, 81, 120 

Markham Gervase, The, Farming Books of 
1568 ?-1637, 39 

Marshall family of Boston, U.S.A., 189 

Martha and Mary, 243, 303, 445 

Martindale (Markendale) family of Co. 
ham, 136, 191, 232, 267, 465 

Marx (Karl), ancestry ‘of his wife, 70 

Mary and Martha, 243, 303 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Tytler’s book on, 316 

Matilda, Dante’s, symbolization * a 226 

Matrimonial Sales, history of, 

Matson family, details wanted, Ps 0, 141, 159, 
196, 212, 392 

Maty (Matthew), editor of Journal Britannique, 
335 


Dur- 


Maurois (André), his election to the French 
Academy, (Mem.), 

Maw family of Ferryhill, Co. Dublin, 16 

McCain family in America, 101, 173, 211, 249 

McGrigor (Sir James), Room’s portrait of, its 
whereabouts, 154 

McPike (John), and McPike as a surname, 60, 
121, 231, 284, 338, 430 

Maingaud, Sergeant- Painter to George 1, 350 

Marie Louise, Empress, extracts from her 
Journals, (Mem.), 451 

Marsh (Narcissus), tercentenary of his birth, 
(Mem), 434 | 

Mediaeval Under-Clerks of Parliament, (Mem.), | 
469 


Medical Use of Treacle and Buttermilk, 261, 302, 
318, 430 

Medicine, 18th century, use of electricity in, 351 | 

Melvin (Andrew), Rector of St. Andrews, in- 
formation wanted, 280, 321, 446 

Memorial Inscriptions, Variants of “ Died,” 245, 
283, 305, 318, 339, 353, 393, 408, 424 

Memory, Books and Articles on, 226, 264, 286 

Men, Great, an assertion that they are all un-| 
scrupulous, 10, 67, 122 

Mercedes as a feminine name, 299, 

Mercia, Earls of, and their aaa 314, 352 

Merels, Mediaeval game of, 58, 124 

Mesopotamia, that “ blessed word,” 45, 88 

Metalworkers, Prehistoric and _ their 
(Mem.), 55 

— (Thomas), autobiographical note by, 


Tools, 


Military Customs, 260 

Milton and Chapman, 456; and 
Flaccus, 399 

Milton, a Simile of, 434 

Milton, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Fiction, 477 

Mind’s Eye, The, 114, 158, 191 

Missing as a surname, 9, 392 

Mnemonic for the signs of the serine, 44 

Mock Prognostications, (Mem.), 

Moere and Vigr, their location, Pr 

Mona Lisa, allusions to her in literature, 280, | 


Valerius 


in Drama and 


Monmouth Caps, as worn by the Gidding school- | 
masters, 117, 159, 192 
Monument to a Cabbage, in Greek, 10, 83 
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| Nanney as a surname, 
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Monuments, Wives, on, 441 

Monumental Inscriptions in St. Helena, names 
from, 

Moore (Tom) and Bessy, 472 

Moran (Peter William), his birthplace and 
parentage, 246 

Morgan (Sir Charles), of Arxton, Co. Hereford, 
particulars wanted, 62 

Morgan (Thomas), of Black Moor, Co. Here- 
ford, information about his sons wanted, 62 

Morgenstund Hat — Im Mund,” equiva- 
lents wanted, 263, 3 

Morley (Charles), Pipeician, date and place of 
death, 441 

Morley (John) and his peace ideal, 459 

Morris (Captain Charles), song-writer, cen- 
tenary of his death, (Mem.), 19 

— of Pearl, its use in house-fittings, 351, 


Motioes :— 


God’s Providence is eed inheritance, 15 
John Hopkins’s Motto, 172 
Nec ab ordine cedam, 8 
Persevere, 388 
Mountain family of Andover, Hants, 300 
MSS. of the Dukes of Rutland and Devonshire, 
225 


| Mummers’ Play at Christmas, 453 


Musical Instruments in Painting, 475 

“ Muspole” as a place name, 333, 373, 411 

Mussolini, meaning and origin of the name, 315, 
353 


““ My cup of tea,” 


origin of phrase, 335, 374, 463 
** My Pigeon,” 


origin of phrase, 335, 374, 463 


N 


189, 231, 303, 357 
Napoleon I, Descendants of, 9, 52, 123, 194; his 
right arm, 314; and Joel Barlow, (Mem. ), 433 


| Nares (the Rev. Edward), novelist, 303 


Nation of Shopkeepers, 366 

Naundorff (Karl), his identification with the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, (Mem.), 181 

‘N.E.D.’, The, and A. E. Housman, 312 

Nesbitt (Mrs.), 311 

Nesbitts, Other London, 20 

— (Dr. R.), Incunabula in his sale, 1761, 
8 


Neufeld (Charles), 
wanted, 42 

Neville (Sir Edward), anniversary of his death 
in 1538, (Mem.), 398 

Newcastle Ghost, The, 172 

Newham family of Ryde, 300 

New Street, London, its whereabouts, 100, 267 

Newton, John, on Eucation, 22 

Newton, Halley and Flamsteed, 374 

New York a Historical Association, Medal 
of, (Mem)., 379 

** Nice,” French and German equivalents, 15, 52 

Nickel (Sir Robert), his ancestry, 155 
‘ Nizam’s Army, List of Local Officers of, 1807- 
1853, second edition, (Mem.), 109 

Nog (Nogge) family of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 367 


author, date of death 


| Noise and Bees 


“Notches ” at Cricket, an obsolete term. 61 
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* Notes and Queries,’ change of address, (Mem.), 
253, (Mem.), 271 

Notes and Queries Society, Liverpool, parti- 
culars wanted, 101 

Nottingham Theatres in 1764, 261, 305 

Novel, The, art of, (Mem.), 451 

Novel and Queen Victoria, 475 

Novels on the Orkneys and Shetland, 462 

Novels, Types and Situations in, examples 
wanted, 86 

Numbers, Lucky and Unlucky, 477 

Nurses in 19th century fiction, 87 


oO 
Obituary :— 
Freeman (George Sydney), 10 8 
Watson (W. G. Willis), 198 
Obstetrics, Primitive, 134 
Ogilby (William), Secretary Zoological Society, 
1840-1847, portrait wanted, 9 





Oiseaux-Peignes, designs in relation to pottery, | 


“Old Familiar Faces,” instances of, 422, 464 

“Old man in a hurry,” a phrase, 15, 195 

“ Onlocky,” a Hampshire word, 420 

“On the lap of the gods,’”’ Homeric phrase in 
new setting, 349 

Ormandy : Organ, arms wanted, 369, 411 


Ottley and Young families, Further Notes on, 


326, 344 
Owlglass as a surname, 476 
Owst as a surname, 62, 140 


P 

Painswick, Yews at, 61, 114 

Painting, Musical Instruments in, 475 

‘Paradise Regained,’ The Crisis of, 184 

Parallel Passages, article on, 168 

Paris Tram, The Last to run, 188 

Parish Clergy, Lists of Lancashire, 196 

Park (Sir James) family of, 335 

Parker Lady, Holbein’s portrait of, 333 

Parnassian School of French poetry, 15 

Pascall, his identity, 262, 302 

“Patience on a Monument” meaning of the 
phrase, 441 

“ Pattern ” as a term of criticism, its French 
equivalent, 46 

Pauncefote (Sir George) alias Smith alias Brom- 
ley, obit. 1808, 441 

Pease family of Leeds, 388, 429 

Pen and Sword, 85 

Pennant (Thomas): Valltravers (Rodolph), 25 

Penny, its renderings in other languages, 136 

Pepys (Mrs.), Samuel Cooper’s miniature of, 262 

Percy (William) playwright (Mem.), 253 

Perkins (Erasmus) and the Theological In- 
quirer or Polemical Magazine, 155 

Peter the Great and Edmund Halley, 100, 261 

— Constables, privileges and powers of, 333, 

7 


Pews, Church, Use of, 134, 177, 212, 267, 301, 
338, 357 
* Phaethon,’ Dekker’s articls on, 380 


Phillpots (Bishop) of Exeter, caricatures of, 172 
Phipps (James) M.P., and Eggs, 301 


Phrases and Proverbs:— 
A Nation of Shopkeepers, 366 
Do not stir Fire with a Sword, 349, 391, 412 
Every Bullet has its Billet, 315, 355 
My Cup of Tea, 335, 374, 463 
My Pigeon, 335, 374, 463 
Patience on a Monument, 441 
Old man in a hurry, 15, 195 
There you have me, 9 
To work like a Trojan, 462 
Pickering family, 339 
Pickering family of Co. Durham and of Hull, 
Yorkshire, 442 
Pieces of Eight, value in English money, 2, 


159 
Pikes and Pykes in Hill Names, 338, 410; in 
Hampshire, 260; in Scotland, 116, 266, 303; 
in Wiltshire, 135, 266 
Pitcairnese Language, 299 
Place Names :— 
Dieulacres, 442, 472 
* Ickles ” 387, 428, 482 
Maiden Bradley, 350, 392 
Muspole, 333, 373, 411 
Rafman, 333, 373, 411 
Raredean, 350 
Sancton, 62, 105 
Wren’s Nest, 15, 70, 305, 480 
Place-Names in -Ham, pronunciation of 334, 375 
Plants in relation to human environment 
(Mem.), 289 
Plays, Unrecorded Eighteenth Century, 188 
Plough Inn, Dartford, demolition of, 44 


| Poet’s Reaction to Criticism, 475 


Poetry, The Meaning of, 295 

Pontac and Pontack’s, 74 

Police Stations in London, history of, 262 
Pope The, Legends of the election of, 437 


| Popes The, St. Malachy’s predictions concern- 


ing, 388, 425 

Pope and Tennyson, a possible parallel, 133 

“Popular Fallacies,” A List of by Sidney 
Smith, 135, 178 

Portugal and its influence in India, 136 

Postage Stamp, The Earliest, 387 

Potter family, 480 

Pound (Ezra), Mr. Martin Gilkes on his dis- 
covery (Mem.), 73 


| Pow (The Rev. William) chaplain of the Navy, 








details wanted, 136, 445 

Powdered Wood as Medicine, 406, 464 

Practical Register The, in Chancery, author 
wanted, 461 

Prehistoric Society, 
(Mem.), 1 

Preposition Phrases in a string, 349 

Presentations for Wearing Hats, 224, 264 

Pretty Pigs The, as an Inn Sign, 226 

Prisca as a Christian Name, 245 

Prisoners British, of War in France, 76, 1%, 
202, 232, 256, (Corrigendum, 216) 

Prohibition in Heraldry, 476 

Palm in Heraldry, 476 

Proof Compounds with, 369 

Proverb “‘Celui qui veut battre son chien 
eave toujours un baton,” parallels wanted, 
34 
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Public Record Office Museum of Catalogues 
(Mem.), 110 

Pye (Walter), Baron Kilpeck, details wanted, 
27 


Q 
Queen Elizabeth’s female fool, 68 
Quotation, a Familiar, and its inversion, 61, 
120 
Quotations :— 


A little ape called Keble, 173 

A nation gets the government it deserves, 
369 

[And] after the red pottage, 478 

Backward O! Backward, T'urn time in your 
flight, 442, 482 

Carlyle’s judgment of a man’s character and 
abilities was often very eccentric, 101 

Che serve e tace assai domanda, 209 

Everything contains within itself the sees 
of its own destruction, 16 

For this my vehement soul stands still, 263 

In ourselves our freedom must be sought, 

In these days power is with the tongue, 
power is with those who can speak, 190 

I udex ipse sui totum se explorat .d 
unguem, 190, 358 

God made practical divinity necessary, the 
devil controversial, 190 

Grey Cloud Necessitas, 190 

His work well done 

His race well run, 478 

“undeis axa@apros eicirs’”’ 424. 

Men, cannot, we are told, be made virtuous 
by Act of Parliament, 10 

Nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate, 
81 

Quid refert quis opus faciat, modo denique 
fiat, 388 

Sore piere’d by wintry wind 

How many sink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty, 351, 412 

The ages are but a drop in the ocean of 
eternity, 81, 124 

There’s not one roaring blade in all this 
town, 119 

"Tis said that once a common piece of clay 
such fragrance breathed, 119 

We are all travellers that throng a toil- 
some road together, 119 

Without fear or favour, 119, 160 

Without let or hindrance, 119, 160 

Wo ich bin, da ist der Tod nicht, 478 

Wonderful Life! 

So full of .. . partings, 263 


R 
Rafman or Raffman, meaning of the word, 333, 
373, 411 
Railway Pamphlet of 1864, 182 
Rainbow, Folk Lore of and Folk names, 68 
“Rambles Through London Streets by Garrett,” 
date and publisher wanted, 299, 482 
redean as a Place-Name, 350 
Rat The, its origin, 477 


“Red Lattice ” as a synonym for “inn,” 209, 
211, 250 

Regicides, The Forged “‘ Speeches and Prayers ”’ 
of the, 131, 214 

Registers, Non-Parochial, 207, 251, 357 

Richard, King of the Romans, burial place of, 
334 


‘ Religio Medici,’ French Quotation in source 
of, 132, 175 

Reynolds (George William MacArthur) biblio- 
graphy, 61 

Rheims Cathedral, Inauguration and Joan of 
Are’s Banner, 63 

Richard, King of the Romans, 334, 394 

| Richard (Amerycke), Sheriff of Bristol, 191 
“Ridges of War,’’ explanation of the phrase, 
313 

* Righto ” meaning “ all right,” 81 

Rising family, their history in England, 189, 
230 


Robertson John: William Jones, 
Reuben Burrow, 203, 313 
Robinson (William), Deputy Herald, 462 
‘Rob Roy’ Scott’s, Queries from, 387 
Roeckner as a surname, 424 
Roman Cement, its compositon, 136, 264 
Rome, British School at, Faculty of Archae- 
ology, History and Letters (Mem.), 343 
Room (Henry), his portrait of Sir James 
McGrigor, whereabouts of, 154 
Rosemary, superstition concerning, 349, 446 
Rosy Sequence The, of St. Bernard, 80 
| Roubiliac’s head of his daughter Sophie (Mem.), 
110 
Routh (Dr.) as High Churchman, 223 
| Royal American Regiment, 225 
Royal Chaplains in the Eighteenth Century, 
246, 355 
Royal Household in the Eighteenth Century, 
| 296, 355 
| Royal York Baths, Regent’s Park, 61 
| Royalist Litany, A, 162, 211 
Ruby Wedding anniversary, 9, 67 
Rugeley and Broughton families, 225 
Rumps, explanation of word wanted, 69 
** Runalong,” a cymricism, 100, 141 
| Russell (Lord Wriothesley), particulars wanted, 
188 


senior : 





Russian Views of Chekhov, 280 
Rutland and Devonshire, Dukes of, MSS. of, 225 
| Rylands Grek Papyri, (Mem.), 325 


Ss 


St. Calixtus, Pope and Martyr, 314, 355 

St. Catherine, portraits of ladies as, 262, 357 

St. Daniel, particulars wanted, 351, 393, 443 

St. George and Gibbon, 173, 209; and the 
Thracian Rider, (Mem.), 199 

St. Helena, The English in, 236; names from 
Monumental Inscriptions in, 258, 300 

St. Jean de Luz in 1600, 245, 285 

St. Lievin and Ghent, 100, 139 

St. Malachy and his predictions concerning the 
Popes, 388, 425 

St. Margaret in, the dedication of Churches, 

‘ 81, 120 
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St. Martin-in-the-Fields, contents of five vaults 
removed to Brookwood Cemetery, 99 

St. Paul’s, The Lighting of, 449 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, (Mem.), 163 F 

Saints’ Day, Vigils kept as Feasts, 315, (Corri- 
gendum, 342), 354, 466 

St. Ubaldesca, particulars wanted, 351 

St. Vines, Location of, 350, 430 

Sales, Matrimonial, history of, 314 


7 








Saloon, The, disreputable haunt in London, 135 | 
* Salutation, The, and Cat ” as an Inn Sign, 462 | 


Samples, Comminatory, 280, 316, 354, 372, 445 

Sancton, nobleman of the name, 62, 105 

Sanderson (Thomas), of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
details wanted, 173 

Sandes (Thomes), merchant, his ancestry, 153 

Santon Barsisa, 136, 174 

“ Sayadaws,”’ Burmese Buddhist Leaders, 299 

Scotland, Established Church of, English 


Monarchs Communicating in, 45; Pikes and | Statues, Bronze and their contents, (Mem.), 235 


Pykes in, 116 
Scott (Sir Walter) and Mrs. Fawcett, 62, 195; 
and greatest British General, 10, 86; a Robert 


970. * sa ‘ ’ - 99 | 
Burns, 279; queries from * Rob Roy,’ 387, 429 | .. Stipendiary,” examples from Charles Dickens, 
| 298 


* Scribbling Shop,” use of the expression, 369 

“‘Scumble ” use of the word, 116 

“Seat Back,” explanation of, 153 

Selth as an uncommon surname, 43 

Seventh Child, A, 139 

Shakespeare in Greek and Latin, 350, 389, 408, 
464 


Shakespeare in Modern Dress, 186, 265 

Shakespeare (William) and Catholicism, 
(Mem.), 217; his grave opened, 477; use of the 
* Arcadia,’ 364, 408 

“ Sharry,”’ meaning of the word, 440 

Shepherds and Sheep, difference 
Eastern and Western, 478 

Siordet (Julia Maria), her ancestry, 189 

“Sir ” as an ecclesiastical appellation, 117, 158, 
212, 281, 391 

= of Places of Worship, distance between, 


between 


Sitting Bull, General Custer and, 171 
Skelton (Humphrey), Upholder, 478 
“Sketches by Boz,” information sought, 15 
Slang in Johnson’s Dictionary, 136 


Sorrow’s, Crown of Sorrows, A, 265 
Southampton, County of, Crest wanted, 424, 463 
Southey’s Lite of Wesley, date of publication, 
173 
Sowerby of Lancaster, details 
wanted, 118 
Spalding family, 46, 86 
Spenser, Chaucer and Milton in Drama and 
Fiction, 477 
Songs and Ballads:— 
“Elle avait quinze ans A peine,” 478 
Kemo-Kimo, 99 


Clockmaker, 


| South Sea Company, Records wanted, 406 


South Sea House, its whereabouts, 476 
Spectroscope, Colour effect of, 350 
Spenser, The ‘‘ Sage and Serious,” 457 
Stagira, pronunciation of, 11 


| Stapleton (Tobias), his birth-place, 224 


Star rising in West, reference in Milton, 333 


Stevenson family of Measham, 441 
Stevenson (Robert Louis), quotation concerning 
gaiety of London, 29 


‘Stocking Hold,” land meaning of the term, 
79, 138, 319 

Stone, A, in Hereford Museum, 440 

Stone, The Fool, his identity, 351 

Streams, dividing in opposite directions, in- 
stances of, 101, 196, 212, 230, 320 

Stuart (Frances Teresa), mistress of Charles 
II, (Mem.), 254 

Sulivan (Anne), her marriage to Lieut.Col. 
George Hallam, 405, 444, 479 

Sunday, December 3ist, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 154, 194 


| Sunderland, glass making firms of, 369, 481 


“ Slaring,” meaning of the word wanted, 136, | 
178 


Slavery, Its Abolition in America, (Mem.,) 290 | 


Sleep and Folk-Lore, 476 

Slovakian Folk-Lore, Points from, 255 

Smedley (Edward), MSS. wanted, 246 

—" (Frank), authorship of their works, 
42 

Smelling the Land, 127, 206 

— (Charles) and his family of Birmingham, 


Smith, English, Kinder and Tooke families, 8 

Smith families in Oxford, 28, 66, 106 

Smoking in Churches, 280, 319, 336, 355, 394, 427 

Smythe (Joseph Brewer Palmer), details con- 
cerning his wife, 29 

Snooker, the game of, its origin, 28 

Sodor and Man, Eighteenth Century Bishops of, 
14, 155, 465 

Solitary Confinement, Infliction of, 224, 283 








Sunspots and the annual rings on trees, (Mem), 
37 


é 
Superstititions, Present Day, 124 
Surnames :— 

American, 47, 196, 265 

Brunt, 46, 84, 196, 320 

Colver, 136, 175 

Hobby, 43, 107 

Hopkey, 208, 267 

McPike, 60, 121, 231, 284 

Missing, 9, 392 

Nanney, 182, 221, 303, 357 

Owlglass, 476 

Owst, 62, 140 

Roeckner, 424 

Selth, 43 
Sweet Peas, Varieties of, (Mem.), 452 
Swift (Dean), and the Wagstaffe Papers, 79 
Swiss Language, mistake by Dickens and Scott, 


Synge, (John Millington), location of plays, #1 
Sword and Pen, 


Symbols of Faith, Hope and Charity, 300, 35, 
429 
T 


Taylor (Thomas), draughtsman, details wanted, 
314 
Tehgahkwita of the Mohawks, 214 
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Tennyson and Pope: a possible parallel, 133 
Tenures, Ancient, details concerning, 10, 65, 86, 
22 


1 

Theobald (Lewis) his library and its sale in 
1744, 9 

Theological Inquirer, The, or Political 
Magazine, its Edition, Erasmus Perkins and 





contributors, 155 


“There you have me,” explanation of expres- | 


sion wanted, 9 

“The,” Misreading of as “ Ye” in Quotations 
from Old Documents, 479 

“The simplest note that swells the gale,” 
meaning of the word “ swells,” 9, 83, 251 

“Thick as autumnal leaves,’ Chapman’s | 
rendering, 116 

Thomas Aquinas and his saying that we only 
learn well what we enjoy learning, 190, 268 

Thomas, William, of Wykeham’s glazier, 209 

Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” an alterna- 
tive stanza, 420 

Thoresby, Defoe, and ‘ The Storm,’ 223 

Thracian Rider, The, and St. George, (Mem.), 
199 

“Three Square,” meaning of the word, 369 

Thurot at Carrickfergus, 1760, 261, 317, 353 

“Thurrow ” for “ Furrow,” 315, 375, 428, 465 

Tillotson (Archbishop), papers and documents, 
406 

“Tintinabulation,” Poe’s word, 387, 480 

“To all round the Wrekin,” date of the toast | 
wanted, 48, (Corrigendum, 90) 

“To be Jorkins’d,” other instances 
quotation, 350 

“To draw the saw of controversy,” expression 
of John Wesley’s, 261 

Tollgate by Adelaide Tavern, Haverstock Hill, 
246 


of the 


Tollgate Keepers and Turn-pikes, 11, 49, 121, 
141, 160, 214, 356 

Tomato eaten raw, date of the custom, 46, 122, 
195 

Tooke, English, Kinder and Smith families, 8 

Toothache, charm against, 224, 285, 304, 375 


Umbrella in statues, 14, 446 
Unknown Warrior’s resting place in Paris, 
(Mem.), 145 y : 


Valerius Flaccus and Milton, 399 
Valltravers (Rodolph) and Pennant. (Thomas), 
25 


“ Vampo,” 
window, 79 
Van Donop family, particulars wanted, 70 


1762, inscription on a _ bedroom 


| Veghe (Johannes), his identity, 119 
| Venetian Army Nurses, 1848, particulars con- 


Tortoise, The, in Folk-Lore, 190, 228, 247, 320,, W I J 1 , 
| Westminster Archives, letter found in, 8 
| Westmorland Clockmakers, Barker family of, 


429 
Tothill (Robert), obit. 1753, 441 
Tottenham Court Police Station, to be 


demolished, 244 
“3 ba Work Like a Trojan,” meaning of phrase, 
46: 


Trantomato Jam, making of, 173, 212 

Treacle and Buttermilk, medical use of, 261, 302, 
318, 430 

Treasure Trove: Coroners, 187 

Tsarkoe Silo, Czar’s Palace at, (Mem.), 92 

Turkey Legacy, A, by Crabb Robinson, 459 

“Twelfth Night,” explanation of the phrase 
“The Lady of the Strachy,” 347, 411 

“Twice Round The Clock,” queries from, 69, 
87, 121, (Corrigendum, 180), 195 

Tyson (Henry), obit. 1852, biography wanted, 
135, 195, 305 

Tytler’s book on Mary, Queen of Scots, 316, 356 


U 


Ugrian Fishing Implements and some Indian | 
Parallels, 200 


cerning, 45 

Versailles, “ The Adventure” at, 14 

Vickers (The Rev. William), obit.. 1719, 28 

Victoria County History, new volumes 
(Mem.), 38 

Victoria (Queen) and Gladstone, 2%; and the 
novel, 475 

Vigr and Moere, their location, 314 

“Vitem continet una dies,” quotation used by 
Dr. Johnson, 118 

Voltaire, an anecdote of concerning Christ- 
ianity, 423, 463 


of, 


Ww 
Wagstaffe Papers and Dean Swift, 79 
Waleweski (Count Alexander), details of his 
two children wanted, 9, 52, 123, 194 
Walpole (Horace) and St. Peter’s Church, Bex- 
hill, 421 


| Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, (Mem.), 398 


Walthamstow, Marsh Street Congregational 
Church, Registers wanted, 333 

Washington (George), British Travellers on his 
English, 7 


| Watson (W. G. Willis), Obituary, 198 


Weeds, European, in America, 225, 265 

Wells Cathedral School, Speeches and Plays at, 
1706-1730, 422 

“Wer A Sagt Muss Auch B Sagen,” equivalents 
wanted, 263, 320, 249 

Wesley (John), portraits or studies on horse- 
back, 476 

Westminster and Jeremy Bentham, 3, 106 


100, 142 
Whitefield (George), his ancestry, (Mem.), 92 
“White-haired Boy, The,” allusion wanted, 
225, 319 


| White Lodge, Richmond Park, 330 


Whitman (Walt), first appearance of ‘ Virginia 
—The West,’ 348 

“* Whole Duty of Man,” authorship of, 190, 231 

Whooping Cough, Folk-Lore, remedy for, 387 

Whyte (Capt. Solomon), his parentage and 
ancestry, 368 

Widdington (Sir Edward), obit. 1671, 78 

Wilkie MSS. and Andrew Geddes, 424 

Wilkieson family, 369 

Wilkieson (Thomas), of Kentish Town, obit. 


Williamsburg, Virginia’s Old Capital, (Mem.), 2 


| Willis (Justice), married Ann Tullock, 1758, 


further details wanted, 424 
Wines, Ancient, in Greece and Rome, 207, 251, 
318 





| 
i 
i 
| 
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Winster Parish Register, 208 

Wiskeard, whereabouts wanted, 225 

Wives on Monuments, 

Wives, Rich, in the Highteenth Century, 190 

Wives, Use of Husbands’ Christian name, 461 

Wood and its uses, 118, 157, 192, 227 

Wolfe (General), unpublished letters to the 
3rd Duke of Richmond, (Mem.), 397 

Wolsey (Cardinal), his heir and descendants, 100 

Wood family of Snibston, 441 

Wood, Powdered, as Medicine, 406, 464 

Worcester, Churches in, (Mem.), 109 

Wordsworth: “ The light that never was,” 130 

Wordsworth’s, The, unpublished letters from 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont, to, 146, 194 

** Wounded,” its pronunciation,” 481 

Wrangell family of Germany, 475 

bs’ ~ of ‘The Royal Adelaide,’ details wanted, 


Wren Churches, 245 





Wren’s Columns, 439 : 
Wren’s Nest as a Place Name, 15, 70, 305, 480 
Writing, Old Books on, 461 4 


Y 


“* Yellow-Backs,” history of, 62, 182, 141 
Yews at Painswick, 61, 114 : 
Yonger pe. John), Dean of Salisbury, Notes on: 
the Life and Family of, 
Young and Ottley families, further notes on, 
4 


Young (Edward), letters of, (Mem.), 433 a 
Young (Peter) of Seton, member of Scottish 
Privy Council, 1586-7, his family, 456, 444, 464 © 
Yule-Tide Church Going Rendered Endurable, 
1607, 460 4 


Z 
Zulu Wars, Some Aspects of, (Mem.), 91 











